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PENNY-A-LINERS. 


PENNY-A-LINERS are the stragglers of the London press 
—the foragers for stray news—the narrators of fires, 
street accidents, suicides, murders, police cases, and all 
the odds and ends that fill up the columns of newspapers 
in default of political opinions, debates, and foreign in- 
telligence. They have no engagement with the press. 
They are often wholly unknown, except by name, to its 
conductors. Their plan of life is simply to contribute, 
to all journals alike, whatever scraps of news they may 
be able to collect. For this purpose they hang about 
hospitals, fire-offices, and coroners’ courts; besiege 
police-officers, churchwardens, overseers, and magis- 
trates; and are perpetually going about in watch for 
what the chapter of accidents may throw in their way. 
They are paid by the line for their contributions, and 
hence their designation; although, of late years, they 
have so far advanced in the world as to receive three- 
halfpence per-line, instead of one penny, as formerly. 
They have of course an inducement to tell their stories 
at as great length as possible; and one of the chief 
miseries of London editors and sub-editors. is to prune 
their exuberance—‘ cut them down,’ as it is technically 
termed—by weeding their phraseology of all their super- 
abundant epithets and needless circumlocutions. There 
may be about sixty men known as having this off-and- 
on connexion with the press, besides perhaps as many 
more who pretend to the same connexion, and live by 
the frauds they commit under that assumption. 

The penny-a-liner, humble and unknown as he is— 
gaining a precarious and generally miserable existence ; 
having £10 in his pocket one week, the proceeds of some 
interesting murder, and starving the next, because 
people are too moral or too fortunate to afford him, for 
the time, anything to write about—passes a life, we 
seriously believe, by no means deficient of enjoyment. 
Amidst all the occasional distresses of his situation, he 
must have some satisfaction in seeing the extensive cir- 
culation given, by the press at home and abroad, to his 
homely lucubrations, And his very duty or business 
involves a variety of scene and pursuit that cannot be 
otherwise than agreeable. 

Delightful to him must be the first rumour of one 
of the grander class of murders. He scents the affair 
afar off. The slightest hint gives him a clue to ‘further 
particulars ;’ and with a zeal, an energy, and an acute- 
ness that are seldom equalled, he will scour the country 
for miles around the metropolis in search of all kinds of 
collateral information. He manages also to excite the 
curiosity that he is afterwards to feed, and which is to 
feed him. For the sake of his little fee, he will attach 
himself to a great criminal from his first commission of 
the deed of blood until his life pays the penalty of his 
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attending his examination before magistrate or coroner 
when apprehended: he narrates his behaviour in prison, 
who visits him, what he eats and drinks, what books he 
reads, what conversations he has with his jailers or 
visitors, what coloured coat and nether garments he wears, 
and how he behaves when brought upon the scaffold. 
The penny-a-liner never ceases to take an interest in him 
while he lives; and even when he dies, he continues to 
gain a few days’ subsistence by the after-anecdotes he 
rakes up about him, or his friends or connexions.—Cases 
of romantic suicides are also great helps to the penny-a- 
liner ; steamboat collisions are strokes of fortune to him ; 
the fall of railway stations gives him a lift; fires where 
great damage is done make the fire on his own hearth 
burn brighter; a great robbery gives him coin to count; 
and misfortunes and iniquities make him happy and 
prosperous. 

Some penny-a-liners have circuits as extensive as 
the judges, and traverse periodically a certain district, 
narrating, in default of crimes and misfortunes, the de- 
tails of parish squabbles, local elections, the appearance 
of the crops—anything that appears to them of suffi- 
cient public interest to warrant a paragraph. In some 
districts, the travelling penny-a-liner passes for a 
very great man, and receives no small attention, with 
good fare and free quarters, from inn and hotel keepers, 
from the hope that some day, in the Times or the 
Morning Chronicle, he will say a good word for the 
excellence of his accommodation, and the urbanity and 
good wines of the host—an expectation which the ob- 
scure penny-a-liner but rarely has an opportunity of 
fulfilling. He is also a person of some consequence with 
police-inspectors, whom he may have occasion in some 
future paragraph to designate as ‘zealous and active 
officers.’ Nor is his consideration less with parish 
orators; for if he cannot repeat their eloquence in full, 
he can manage to say in print that they delivered ‘ able 
speeches,’ and that they were ‘loudly and repeatedly 
cheered.’ If the penny-a-liner of this kind have any 
faults besides his verbosity, it is his impudence. He has 
no scruples. A private house is not private to him; he 
lives by narrating incidents, and incidents he will have, 
at whatever sacrifice. It has happened ere this that 
the penny-a-liner has been ducked under a pump for his 
impertinent prying; that he has been left on a mud- 
bank by the indignant boatmen, for obtruding himself 
on the privacy of distinguished or royal personages in 
their own barge; and suffered various other like mishaps 
and indignities in the ‘ pursuit of knowledge under-diffi- 
culties.’ Nay, the penny-a-liner has been known to 
suffer indignity with a willing mind, and even with de- 
light, if it would aid him to write a report for the morn- 
ing journals which no rival penny-a-liner could have 
the opportunity of supplying. He has been known to 
put on the livery of a great family, and wait upon the 
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guests at table, napkin in hand, like any other foot- 
man, that he might gather the names of the distin- 
guished guests, and describe their rich banquet next 
morning in the columns of all the journals. And when 
he could not do this by the connivance of the ¢ man 
himself, he has bri the butler, and been itted as 
an extra hand for the extraordinary occasion. It is not 
often, however, that he is reduced to shifts like these; 
for the great man who gives a feast, or his great lady, 
is generally but too happy to have his or her magnifi- 
cence duly emblazoned in the newspapers; and the 
confidential butler is instructed to treat the penny-a- 
liner well, give him all the particulars he desires, with 
meat and drink, and a fee into the bargain. 

This class of penny-a-liners has been somewhat fat- 
tened of late by the progresses of her majesty to Scot- 
land, and to the mansions of her nobility. ‘Travelling in 
the wake, as it were, of the regularly accredited reporter 
of each journal, they described with painful minuteness 
every inch of her journey, giving facts, however small, 
wherever they could get them, and substituting surmises 
when facts were not to be obtained. No respect had they 
for royal privacy; and the colour of the royal gown or 
bonnet, or of the royal. spouse’s hat and hat-band, and 
shooting-jacket, were carefully noted from day to day— 
always with a view to the three-halfpences that were thus 
to be acquired. Every place that her majesty passed, or 
obtained even a glimpse of in passing, became of conse- 
quence immediately in their eyes; and its past history 
was raked up from county-books and other sources, and 
its present appearance described with all the minuteness 
of an auctioneer’s inventory. All the deeds of all the 
ancestors of all the noblemen visited have also been 
detailed for the gratification of idle readers, and to the 
enrichment of the penny-a-liners, whose loyalty is ever 
most active when her majesty is active, and who love 
the queen the more she travels. 

There is, however, afar larger class of penny-a-liners, 
who never move for business out of the limits of the 
metropolis, and who, enjoying there a beat of their own, 
might chance to meet with unpleasant resistance if they 
were to set a foot professionally in any suburban or 
provincial walk which a brother of the trade had, from 
use and wont, appropriated to himself. It is curious to 
note how, without authority, and solely by the prescrip- 
tive right of prior occupation and long usage, men of 
this kind have contrived to parcel out the metropolis 
amongst them, each man me supreme penny-a-liner 
and representative of the press in his own district, and 
taking charge of its news to the exclusion of every com- 
petitor. Some of these districts are very large, and 
some comparatively small. A few of them, in the 
neighbourhood of the Strand and Westminster more 
especially, are quite overrun with these literary prowlers. 
Each police-office has several hangers-on ; every coroner 
is literally hunted by them from place to place; and 
every hospital is periodically visited by a shabby man, 
with a note-book and a pencil, to know who has been 
admitted with a broken leg. Every clerk of every 
parish is similarly favoured with a visitor, to know when 
the poor-law will next be discussed in the vestry— 
when the church-rate is to be proposed and opposed—or 
when the rector or the churchwarden is to have a new 
squabble with the parishioners. Generally speaking, 
the penny-a-liners of London may be divided into the 
following varieties :—the police-reporter, the fashionable 
reporter, the fireman, the accident and murder man, the 
inquest man, and the vestry man ; a and then a 


of the cases heard, contrives to establish himself 
certain time, and becomes ultimately a 
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London reporters, that 


with great ability, and report very accurately. all the 
cases Sea it ote bead. With the sole ex- 
ception of the wordiness, which is a consequence of the 
plan of payment adopted towards them [which may be 
deplored, but not easily remedied], they give no ground 
of complaint to any person of the manner in which they 
comport themselves. Sometimes, when an onslaught 
between the Munster and Connaught men, or any other 
Irish ‘row’ occurs, or a case involving any ludicrous 
incidents is heard, the penny-a-liner relates it with a 
talent and humour not surpassed by our best novel- 
writers; and police-reports are not unfrequently seen 
from the Mansion House of London, or from the Marl- 
borough Street court, which would have excited univer- 
sal admiration for their wit and style, and raised a re- 
putation for their author, if they had appeared as part 
of a tale in three volumes. To their honour it should 
also be stated, that they are no flatterers of the powers 
that be. . The magistrate, high and mighty as he is in 
his own court, has no authority over them ; his nod in- 
spires them with no awe; and if he is a man who gives 
arbitrary, contradictory, or foolish decisions, or utters 
absurdities, which is but too often the case, the penny- 
a-liner shows him no mercy. Without writing one 
sentence of his own, but merely by an over faithful 
kind of reporting, he contrives to hold up the peccant 
dignitary to the ridicule of the public. To the per- 
severing exertions of one penny-a-liner of this inde- 
pendent class was solely owing, some years ago, the 
public outcry raised against a magistrate whose deci- 
sions were at variance with common sense, and whose 
tyrannical behaviour outraged all decency. Though 
his means of livelihood were at stake, though the magis- 
trate was powerful, and though every means were em- 
ployed to cajole or intimidate him, he held firm; and 
ultimately the lord chancellor sent the magistrate a 
gentle hint, that resignation was better than dismissal ; 
and the hint was taken. 

Another magistrate took offence at a penny-a-liner, 
who was constantly on the watch for the absurdities he 
might utter, and directed one of his officers to expel the 
offender by force. He miscalculated his own powers. 
A police court is an open one, and no magistrate has 
a right to expel any person who does not misbehave 
himself, or obstruct the administration of justice. The 
penny-a-liner, besides holding up this stretch of autho- 
rity to the animadversion of the public, commenced an 
action of assault against the usher be whom he was 
thrust out; and the magistrate was ultimately but too 
happy to. compromise the matter, and again give the 
penny-a-liner free ingress and egress to. report what he 
thought proper. The latter, on his part, made no com- 
promise, and continued the offensive reports; the most 
annoying part of the business to the aggrieved magis- 
trate being, that it was Se gw to say that they were 
inaccurate in any icular, however trifling; while 
they very dexterously made him appear ridiculous, by 
words which he could not deny that he had uttered. 

In some of the remote police courts, where cases of 
no great importance are heard, the penny-a-liner finds 
it difficult to live on the proceeds of the few cases of in- 
terest that are worth insertion in the newspapers; and 
if he has a rival in the same court, his position becomes 
doubly precarious. He has, however, another source of 
income, less honourable, but by which it is well known 
that very considerable sums have been made. Mr Jones, 
or Mr Smith, or Mr Tomkins, for instance, has been 
brought before the magistrate for a street row, or a 
drunken frolic; and Mr Jones, Mr Smith, and Mr Tom- 
kins, though persons of no uence at all to the 
world, imagine that their disgrace will create a great 
sensation, if published, in all circles of society the fol- 


lowing morning, and laid on the breakfast-tables of fifty 
thousand What is to be done? The penny-a- 
liner, as 


representative of the press, is appealed to; 
and his promise of not the delinquencies 
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will bestow. It may, however, happen that a case will 
occur which, from the peculiarity or importance of the 
circumstances, cannot be suppressed, and in which the 
penny-a-liner would lose more by not reporting for the 
newspaper than he would gain by the fee for suppression. 
How to please both parties is the problem which an in- 
genious penny-a-liner finds little difficultyin solving. Mr 
Brown of King Street, for instance, is the unlucky gentle- 
man who is in the dilemma; and, for a consideration, 
Brown is transformed into Green or Black, and his abode 
is shifted from King Street into Queen Street; and thus 
all parties are satisfied: the public has the details of the 
scandal it so dearly loves; the penny-a-liner has his 
extra fee, and the feelings of the délinquent’s friends, as 
well as his own, are spared by the mistake, which, after 
all, say they who are not in the secret, is a thing not to 
be wondered at in the hurry of reporting. The income 
of an established penny-a-liner of his class ranges, ac- 
cording to his ability, and the opposition from rivals of 
his own calling that he has to encounter, from L.100 to 
L.300 per annum. 

The coroner’s inquest man is a penny-a-liner of an 
inferior grade; though there are some able, honest, and 
intellectual men, worthy of better things, who are but too 
glad to resort to the coroners’ courts for the means of 
subsistence. Generally speaking, however, they are 
men of little character, and of no attainments: some of 
them are not only ignorant of grammar, but even of 
orthography, and pass their time alternately in the 
workhouse, the gin-shop, and the jury-room. We have 
seen men of this class poorly clad, and the very pictures 
of misery and destitution, running behind a coroner’s 
gig or carriage, through the storm and the plashing rain, 
to track him to the public-house where he was to hold 
his inquest; and keeping up with him too, in spite of 
the efforts of the driver to get in advance of them. At 
other times, a more respectable member of the fraternity 
has been honoured with a seat alongside of the coroner, 
who is in general happy when he can find a person 
of good attainments and decent character to record his 
proceedings. Besides penny-a-liners, who are merely 
discreditable from ignorance and low habits, there are 
vultures professedly of this class, who are in fact not 
penny-a-liners at all, and who never wrote a line for a 
newspaper in their lives, nor could do so even if they 
tried, but who haunt the purlieus of every place where 
an inquest is about to be held, lured, like other vultures, 
by a dead body, and anxious to prey upon it by plun- 
dering the relatives and survivors. Wherever a suicide 
has been committed, there they swarm—numerous as 
midges over a pool, or as crows over carrion. A few 
instances, in which we shall not mention any names, 
though our facts shall defy contradiction, will suffice 
to show the mode in which their vile trade is carried on, 
and put the public on their guard as to their mal- 
practices in future. It happened not very long ago that 
a gentleman of some eminence in his profession com- 
mitted suicide in a fit of insanity. His partner in busi- 
ness was exceedingly anxious that the case should not 
be published, as it would hurt his own feelings, and the 
feelings of others who were dear to the deceased, and 
might, besides, do injury to his professional 
Then was the harvest of these harpies. They gathered 
round his house one after another, clamouring for money 
as the price of the suppression; and every applicant 
received his fee, for whic he wrote a receipt, to convey 
to the mind of him who paid the money the impression 
that the transaction was fair and legitimate, and all in 
the regular way of business. They were cunning enough, 
however, in this case, as they generally are, to write the 
receipts in disguised handwritings, and in false names, 
to avoid the evil consequences that might ensue if the 
conductors of the morning journals ever heard of the 
circumstance, or tho 


with the press, had brought this disgrace 
upon it. The case was published after all. * * 
Still more cruel cases have occurred repeatedly: 


widows whose husbands have been lying dead in 
their houses, just after the commission of the last 
deed of insanity, have been visited by these prowl- 
ers, and money has been extorted from them in the 
very midst of their misery, as the price of the sup- 
pression of the details. The anguish of mind of a sur- 
vivor is enough in these unhappy cases, without the 
additional pang that the promulgation of all the de- 
tails for the satisfaction of a vulgar and prurient 
curiosity is sure to cause; and thé self-called penny- 
a-liners of this class know the fact but too well, and 
trade upon it. It has been stated, upon undoubted 
authority, and we personally kuow the fact, that, to 
satisfy a demand of this nature, a heart-broken woman 
has taken the ring from her finger and the gold chain 
from her neck; and that the recipient having got his 
own share of plunder, has sent a companion as vile 
and as desperate as himself to try his fortune in extort- 
ing something else. Many similar or worse instances 
might be cited, if need were; for they occur every day, 
and the system has many ramifications; but enough 
has been said to enlighten many who were once ignorant, 
and perhaps to prevent much extortion for the future. 
While upon this part of the subject, it should be stated 
that the same persons, when inquests fail to supply 
them with the means of living, resort to the courts of 
excise, where publicans are fined for adulterating their 
beer, where they contrive sometimes to gain as large a 
fee as the Crown does a fine, upon condition of not pub- 
lishing the name of the delinquent. ‘Tradesmen who 
are fined for using short weights also swell the revenues 
of these pests of literature; but as the latter class of 
victims, however much they may be fleeced, excite 
little or no sympathy, no more need be said on this score. 
Another class of penny-a-liners are the fire reporters, 
who generally undertake the accidents also; gleaning 
all their information of the first, that they have not 
themselves been able to attend, from firemen and insur- 
ance offices, and of the latter from the secretaries and 
surgeons of the hospitals. An active penny-a-liner of 
this class takes measures to be aroused from his bed at 
the first alarm of fire in any part of London, as effectually 
as the superintendent of a fire-engine station himself. 
Wherever there is a great fire, there is he in the thickest 
of the throng, gathering his materials for the next 
morning’s paragraph ; telling how ‘the neighbourhood’ 
of such and such a place ‘was thrown into the utmost 
alarm and consternation by the discovery of an awful 
fire ;? how ‘the devouring element’ raged in spite of 
the efforts of the firemen to extinguish it with the 
‘copious floods of water discharged upon it;’ how the 
‘whole atmosphere was illuminated by the flames ;? and 
how ‘the inmates escaped almost in a state of nudity 
to the adjoining house.’ Neither does he forget to state 
at the very outset of his story which engine of what 
office ‘ arrived first at the scene of conflagration,’ and 
by what other engines ‘it was speedily followed.’ These 
are great points—in fact, essential points—on which 
rests the favour of the with the insurance com- 
pany—and ——_ of his profits too, or common 
rumour has into an error. Often will the adven- 
turous penny-a-liner ride upon the engine with the 
firemen in its headlong course through the streets of 
the metropolis, and vim travel twenty miles and back 
with them in search of the fire that throws wep upon 
the distant horizon; and all for a ary oe oe for the 
morning papers. In all weathers, frost, hail, sleet, or 
strong wind, he is to be seen with the moving multi- 
tudes of London ; either with the firemen, or alone, 
or trudging on foot to the place of devastation ; 
gaining his honest and hard-won bread in the exer- 
cise Sise of his usefal though very humble function. Were 
all the penny-a-liners as honest as those who report the 
fires and accidents, there would be no room to 


We have now to speak of a more clever and 
branch of the fraternity—the pure inventors, the 
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romance writers of the daily press, who palm off their 
romances as truths, and cheat the public of their 
sympathy for horrors that never occurred, and excite 
their admiration for remarkable events that have no 
other existence than in their own fancy. This is, how- 
ever, a dangerous trade, and great caution and cunning, 
as well as imagination, are displayed by those who 
embark in it. Whenever an imposition of this kind is 
to be practised upon an editor, and through him upon 
the public, the penny-a-liner calculates his time. The 
papers generally pay on Saturday morning, and a fabri- 
cation of this kind, to be successful, must be sent round 
on Friday night; and if the editor is not on the alert, 
and confides in the accuracy of the very precise and 
circumstantial report of the awful catastrophe, or atro- 
cious murder, that is sent to him, it is inserted in the 
paper of Saturday morning, and paid for a few hours 
afterwards, before any one has time to send a contra- 
diction. Of course the fraud is discovered; but the 
penny-a-liner, who had written under a false name, cares 
nothing for that. He has received his three-halfpences, 
and when he has another invention of the kind to send, 
will send it in another name, and in a different hand- 
writing; and, to allay the suspicion of the editors, will 
get one or two accomplices to write accounts of the 
same imaginary occurrence in other words, and with 
other signatures; and this being considered corro- 
borative evidence of its truth, the false report is 
not unfrequently again inserted. Murders, duels, 
elopements, explosions, and romantic suicides, are the 
staple commodities of this kind of swindlers; and 
the very minute manner in which they relate their 
false stories, their mention of dates, names, and places, 
so very precisely and particularly, is calculated to 
disarm suspicion. It must not, however, be supposed 
that they have invention enough to carry on this game 
long. No: the annual register, and the files of news- 
papers fifteen or twenty years old, supply them with 
abundant materials ; and an old murder of the times of 
our boyhood frequently comes before us again as a 
murder of yesterday, with merely the change of names 
and localities, but with all the original circumstances 
identically the same as before. Antiquated accidents 
are brought into the light of modern days by the same 
industrious and unscrupulous grubbers; explosions a 
quarter of a century old terrify us once more in a new 
burst of horror ; and the romantic love tragedies of the 
days of our grandfathers and grandmothers are repeated 
—the scene being laid in Whitechapel perhaps, and the 
time shifted to the-day before yesterday. There was a 
few years ago a penny-a-liner who was the most re- 
markable specimen of this class of men, who pursued 
his calling in the most open and unblushing manner, 
weaving original stories, so interesting, but so indefinite 
as to time, place, and name, as to defy contradiction ; 
and so framed, that if they once got into a newspaper, 
they gave him no trouble te defend their authenticity. 

There are some other divisions and subdivisions of 
the penny-a-line fraternity ; such as those who attend 
boat-races, yacht-matches, cricket-matches, pugilistic 
encounters, and other real or miscalled sports. For- 
merly the horse-races used to be supplied by members 
of the same corps; but of late years this system has 
been altered, and there is a regular turf reporter, who 
supplies all the ~~ a with sporting intelligence, 
and against whom all penny-a-line opposition would 
be fruitless. There are also penny-a-liners who loiter 
about at railway meetings, to pick up scraps of news, 
or interesting facts of any kind, to be woven into para- 
graphs, and who sometimes contrive to be of consider- 
able service to the speculators in the line, by a short but 
judicious statement forwarded to all the editors, who 
are quick enough at detecting a puff ina —"¥ of 
which insertion is requested as a favour, but who are 
slow to suspect it in the contributions of the regular 
purveyors of small news, to be paid for by the line. 

It may be stated, in conclusion, that the five morning 
journals of London pay on the average about L.1000 


a-year each for penny-a-line reports; and that, with 
the smaller payments made by the evening and Sunday 
journals, the penny-a-liners share among them about 
L.7000 per annum. What the dishonest members of 
the fraternity draw from the public by their extortions * 
and frauds, cannot be so easily calculated ; but from the 
repeated instances that occur in which large sums are 
paid for suppressions, the whole amount must be very 
considerable. 

In this slight description, it is trusted that, although 
many things have been omitted, enough has been said 
to throw light upon the means of livelihood of a singu- 
lar and important class of the community, whose num- 
bers are few, but wHose influence is great. The talent 
of some of them, and the usefulness of most, have been 
freely acknowledged ; and if the veil has been lifted to 
expose the roguery of others, it has not been done for 
the satisfaction of mere curiosity, but to clear the high- 
minded and independent press of London from the as- 
persions that the malpractices of these false pretenders 
to a connexion with it have too often brought upon its 
character. 


RESEARCHES IN ANIMAL ELECTRICITY. 


Amone the more prominent of modern scientific disco- 
veries, stand the researches of Signor Matteucci of Pisa 
into the philosophy of animal electricity. His labours 
have gained deserved praises from men in the highest 
ranks of science throughout Europe. The Royal Society, 
the first of the learned societies of England, have 
awarded him their gold Copley medal, to mark their 
esteem of his contributions to the progress of philoso- 
phical knowledge. Signor Matteucci has verified and ex- 
tended the experiments and discoveries of Galvani, first 
made known towards the end of the last century; and 
he has laid a foundation on which other philosophers 
may raise with safety a new superstructure of theory 
and investigation. 

We shall endeavour to present to our readers, in 
as clear a form as the subject will admit, a brief review 
of the history and present state of the science, as con- 
tained in the work by the professor and his coadjutor, 
M. Paul Savi, recently published in Paris. 

It appears that the celebrated Swammerdam was 
aware of the fact of the contraction of the muscular 
fibre when acted on by the influence of two metals, cop- 
per and silver ; he performed the experiment before the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany in 1678, or nearly a century 
before Galvani announced his discoveries. To the lat- 
ter, however, belongs the honour of developing prin- 
ciples; and as he was ignorant of the fact above cited, 
his reputation as a discoverer is in no degree diminished. 
It has been said that Galvani first noticed the contrac- 
tion of the muscles by electricity in some frogs which 
had been prepared for cooking, and were lying on the 
table near the machine with which he was operating. 
Be this as it may, we find that, from the time of his first 
experiments in 1780, he waited eleven years in patient 
research before he gave them to the world—a distrust of 
his own achievements ever found associated with a 
high degree of genius. 

The first phenomenon described by Galvani was the 
contractions in the limbs of a frog, prepared in the or- 
dinary manner: as often as it was brought into com- 
munication with the earth and a conducting body, a 
spark was drawn from the machine in oo to the 
distance of the frog from the conductor. continuing 
this experiment, he subjected a prepared frog to the 
passage of the electricity of the atmosphere, when he 
discovered that this little animal is the most sensitive of 
electroscopes. It is with a feeling of dread that we read 
of his grasping between his hands the isolated column 
of an eric conductor at the instant of the dis- 
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metals united together, were applied, one point to the 
nerve, and the other to the muscle of the frog: from 
this and other experiments he deduced the existence of 
an animal electricity, or a nervo-electric fluid, which he 
supposed to reside condensed in the interior of the 
muscle. According to his theory, the nerve was but 
the conducting medium for the discharge of two kinds 
of electricity contained in the muscle; the direction of 
the current being from the latter to the former. He 
found also, on further research, that on touching the 
nerves of a prepared frog at two different points with a 
piece of muscular substance taken from a living animal, 
the same contractions were excited as when a metallic 
agent was employed. 

This philosopher was followed in his inquiries by 
Volta, who, in pursuit of the same subject, first dis- 
covered, in 1796, the electricity developed in the con- 
tact of two metals; from which arose the discovery of 
the Voltaic pile, a discovery whose influence on other 
sciences has only been equalled by the rapidity of 
its spread. The famous Humboldt, among others, 
directed his attention to this science; and to him are 
we indebted for the discovery of the action of the 
electric current in the pulsation of the heart, and the 
natural movement of the intestines: he also, with the 
courage of a devotee of science, removed several por- 
tions of his skin, by means of blisters, in order to carry 
out his experiments on parts beneath the surface. The 
philosopher Valli, in the course of his experiments on 
the same subject, observed that, on tying the artery of 
one of the limbs of a living frog, the power of contrac- 
tion was soon after destroyed, and that the nerves are 
less sensitive at their roots than at their extremities. 

Later research has not changed the results of the 
earlier investigators, but has confirmed, in most in- 
stances, their views and experience. Professor Matteucci 
has cleared up ‘many of the doubts under which this 
science was obscured, and established the laws of mus- 
cular contraction. He has constructed a ‘ pile’ or ‘ bat- 
tery’ of the hind quarters of frogs placed alternately in 
line on a board; and found, by the indications of his 
galvanometer, that the force of the current rests on no 
uncertainty, but depends entirely on the number and 
vivacity of the frogs killed for the occasion, the direc- 
tion of the current being invariably from the interior to 
the surface. The same effects were produced with por- 
tions of an eel, from which the skin had been stripped, 
when properly disposed on the board. Living tenches 
were taken, and after being skinned, slices were cut 
from the muscle down the whole length of the back of 
the fish ; these slices, when cut into pieces, and arranged 
as in the preceding examples, were found to cause a 
similar disturbance in the galvanometer, while the direc- 
tion of the current was precisely the same from the 
interior to the surface. The results were identical when 
the experiments were tried on warm-blooded animals ; 
with the muscles of the legs and the hearts of pigeons, 
of fowls, sheep, and oxen. These experiments consti- 
tute a fundamental result, that, without exception, 
whenever the interior of the muscle of any animal 
recently killed is brought into contact with its sur- 
face, an electric current is found to pass from the 
former to the latter, varying in intensity in different 
animals, proportionately with the number of muscular 
elements disposed asa pile, and ceasing entirely in a 
short period after death. The higher we go in the 
scale of creation, the feebler are the developments of the 
electric current. Of three piles composed of an equal 
number of limbs of frogs, pigeons, and rabbits, the 
—s of the first was as 22 to 14 for the second, and 8 
or the third. In an hour after, all indications of elec- 
tricity had totally disappeared in the rabbit pile, while 
that of the pigeons was as 3 to 10 for the frogs, which, 
even after the lapse of twenty-four hours, still gave 
some signs of contractility. Subsequent experiments, 
however, led the professor to infer that the intensity 
of the muscular current in animals increases in pro- 
portion to their rank in the system of nature. 


It appears that there is no change in the force or 
direction of the muscular current even when the in- 
tegrity of the nervous system is destroyed. Signor 
Matteucci verified this by a very cruel experiment: he 
— a red-hot wire into the spinal marrow of six 
rogs, exactly at the lower vertebra ; the frogs imme- 
diately lost all movement and sensation’in their hinder 
extremities: they were then replaced in a vessel of 
water with six other frogs in their natural vigour, and 
after four days the whole were killed, and two piles 
prepared. On trying the respective piles by the gal- 
vanometer, it was ascertained that the greatest force 
was derived from the frogs whose limbs had been 
paralysed by the heated wire; a result attributed to the 
consequent inflamed state of the muscles, but which 
proves the electric action to be independent of the 
nerve. In order to ascertain the effect of the electric 
current on central portions of the nervous system, the 
skull of a rabbit was trepanned, so as to expose the 
brain: the first contact was then made on the two 
cerebral hemispheres, but without any movement on the 
part of the animal: the same result was obtained when 
the current was passed through the cerebellum: but 
when the two poles of the pile were applied to the base 
of the brain, the rabbit uttered loud cries, and was 
seized with violent contractions of the whole body. 

These results, as Matteucci observes, are far from 
proving the existence of free electricity in living 
animals. It is equally well proved that the signs of 
the current found in muscular masses exist indepen- 
dently of the integrity of the nervous system, and even 
after this system has ceased, although irritated, to ex- 
cite contractions. For the production of this current, 
the organic arrangement, which constitutes living mus- 
cular fibre, is as necessary as the action which main- 
tains it in that condition. Is it not natural to suppose 
that the nutrition, such as is proved to take place in 
the muscle, and in all parts of living bodies, develops 
electricity? It would be difficult not to admit it. In 
fact, it is well known at the present day that the action 
of the oxygen of arterial blood is felt in every part of 
the living body, that the whole organised system is con- 
stantly renewed, and that a species of combustion 
always accompanies this renewal, with a development 
of carbonic acid, and a loss of heat. Is it right to sup- 
pose that such a chemical action takes place without 
the production of electricity? Muscular fibre may re- 
present a plate of metal, and arterial blood the acidul- 
ated liquid. The surface of the muscle, or any other 
conducting body which is not muscular fibre, may re- 
present a second metallic plate, serving to complete the 
circuit. The natural direction of the muscular current 
is such as would arise in the muscle under a chemical 
action as here described. 

The sum of the series of experiments proves that the 
electric current alone has the power, according to the 
direction of its action on a nerve, of exciting separately 
contractions or sensations. When this current is long- 
continued, no effect is produced; but it may be again 
excited on passing the current in a contrary direction ; 
and this current is that which possesses the power of 
arousing the excitability of a nerve, however weak it 
may be, above all other stimulating agents. These 
conclusions in turn prove that the mode of action of the 
electric current on the nerves is in some degree analo- 
gous to the unknown force which calls the nervous 
system into play. 

The circulation of electricity in the nerves cannot be 
admitted, without supposing such an arrangement in 
the structure of the nervous system as would be neces- 
sary to form a complete circuit. The labours, however, 
of the German anatomists, remarkable as they are, are 
far from proving satisfactorily the existence of such an 
arrangement, especially in its ramifications among the 
muscles. In all the experiments made on the nerves 
of living animals, even when the whole extent of the 
nerve has been brought to the test, no evidence of native 
electricity could be produced. 
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The electric muscular current is a phenomenon, as has 
been shown, which may owe its origin to the chemical 
action constituting the nutrition of the muscle. It has 
also been established that this current, strictly analo- 
gous to that produced by the combination of two bodies, 
exists only in the molecules, and never circulates in 
those media but in particular cases, which were realised 
in the experiments only by experience. The nerves 
have no direct influence in the existence of this current, 
and have no other power than that of a bad conduct- 
ing body communicating with certain portions of the 
muscle. 

What is, then, this mysterious moving power? Ac- 
cording to the hypothesis of Professor Matteucci, it is 
identical with that which appears in heat, light, and 
natural electricity. There exists in animals such a 
structure, of disposition of certain parts of their organi- 
sation, that, by the act of the unknown force of the 
nervous system, electricity is set free. Ether exists in 
diffusion in every portion of the nervous system, as in all 
the matter of the universe, which in this system may 
have a particular arrangement. When the organic 
molecules of a nerve are disturbed by any cause, the 
ether, or more properly the nervous fluid, is brought 
into a certain movement, which, if directed from the 
extremities towards the brain, produces a sensation ; 
but, on the contrary, excites a contraction when the 
direction is from the brain to the extremities. Philo- 
sophy is advancing daily towards a greater simplifica- 
tion of its hypotheses, or, more properly, towards a 
single y tery which will explain all the phenomena 
of heat, light, and electricity. What hypothesis, indeed, is 
more worthy of the rank to which efforts are being made 
to elevate it, than on a matter which is susceptible of so 
—= a number of different movements, capable of trans- 

rming one into the other, and thereby representing very 
various phenomena. The most essential characteristics 
of this matter, such as the immense rapidity of the pro- 
pegation of its movements, a certain intangible materia- 

ity, its transformations, belong to the unknown power 

of the nervous system, as well as to electricity, light, 
and heat. The relation between these operations of the 
ether become much more intimate when not only one 
can be transformed into the other, but when this, in its 
turn, can be transformed into the first. 

The great object of Signor Matteucci, through the 
whole course of his experiments, appears to have been 
the relief of human suffering, and we shall now notice 
his observations on electricity as a therapeutic or cura- 
tive agent, which he tells us has been applied by prac- 
titioners with a blind confidence, or treated with dis- 
couragements equally inconsiderate. Instantaneous or 
general cures were not to be expected; and this means 
should not have been employed empirically, or without 
proper study and knowledge of electro-physiology. It is 
certain that electricity may be wisely applied in nervous 
affections, and in cases of total or partial paralysis; and, 
acting on the results before noticed, as a paralysed limb 
is in the condition of one which has lost its powers by 
the of a continued electric current, the current 
must be passed in the con direction ; regard being 
had, however, as to whether the paralysis be of motion 
or sensibility: the former requires the inverse current, 
the latter the direct: but in a case of complete paralysis, 
there is no reason why the direction of the current should 
not always be direct. Another rule to be observéd in 
this application is, that the passage of the current should 
not be maintained for too long a period, as the risk of 
increasing the malady would, in such a case, be incurred. 
The more intense the current, the shorter should be the 
time of its duration. The intensity should vary with 
the degree of the disease, and the currents be passed for 
two or three minutes, at intervals of a few seconds; 
these two or three minutes, during which twenty 
or thirty shocks may have been given, the patient should 
be left to repose before repeating the treatment. 

A Voltaic pile of 100 pairs, or an electro- 
may be employed in these remedies, which it 
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would be desirable to accompany with puncturation 
by needles, in order to carry the current as near as 
possible to the paralysed nerve. Great patience is re- 
quired in this mode of treatment; in some of the cures 
effected by Marianini, the applications were continued 
through several months: in two cases the cure was only 
complete after 2500 electric shocks had been given to 
the paralysed member. Among other cures are several 
A the celebrated Magendie of Paris: and at Pisa, 
professor was a witness of the cure of a man, whose 

lower limbs were completely paralysed, in the hospital 
of that city, effected entirely by means of electricity and 
acu-puncturation. These ts, though few in number, 
will perhaps suffice to induce physicians to make a serious 
study of electro-physiological phenomena; and to suc- 
ceed by persevering efforts, which science will enlighten, 
in the employment of a curative method, peculiarly 
adapted to the removal of a class of complaints which 
unfortunately too often resist all other remedies. 

Another affection for which the application of elec- 
tricity has been proposed, is tetanus, on which, in the 
human subject, Signor Matteucci has been the first to 
make atrial. He noticed that frogs suffering under the 
effects of narcotic poisons, such as opium, nux vomica, 
&c. were at first stupified, then over-excited, and, 
shortly before death, were seized with violent tetanic 
convulsions. If, while in this latter condition, an elec- 
tric current of a certain continuous strength was passed 
through these animals, the rigidity of their members 
and the spasms were seen to disappear. The frogs died 
from the effect of the poison, but without exhibiting any 
signs of tetanus. The trial was made on a man suffer- 
ing from an attack of this malady, in consequence of an 
injury of the muscles of the leg, and during the passage 
of the current the severe spasms abated: he was able to 
open and shut his mouth; and the course of the circu- 
lation and the perspiration seemed to be re-established. 
Although this first experiment was not successful in 
saving the man’s life, it has brought to light a means 
of mitigating the severity of a very painful affection. 

The patience and perseverance of Professor Matteucci 
have been proportionate to the great objects of his pur- 
suit: he tells us that he has published no statement 
which has not been verified by repeated and scrupulous 
experiment. His work is written in an easy and un- 
assuming style, and its clearness is such, that every per- 
son may, to use his own words, ‘ place themselves in a 
condition to repeat and add to the experiments.’ 

Science is a severe mistress, and they who devote 
themselves to her cause must divest themselves of some 
of their finer sensibilities. It is impossible to read of 
the destruction of thousands of frogs, besides other ani- 
mals, without a shudder. This forms a serious draw- 
back to the interest excited by Matteucci’s experiments. 
Humanity to ‘ those that creep and those that crawl’ is 
oftentimes too little thought of; yet without it, genius 
loses half its lustre. In the present case, however, the 
end may be said, in some degree, to justify the means; 
and if human suffering can be alleviated, we may over- 
look the cruelty in the compensation. 


HEART. 


THERE are some persons in the world who are special 
favourites among all who know them, who find or make 
friends everywhere, whose company every one enjoys, 
and from whom every one is loath to separate. Their 
frank and easy manners inspire confidence at first sight, 
and one numbers them as friends almost as soon as one 
has made their acquaintance. No one is ever ‘ not at 
home’ to them ; their visit is anticipated as a pleasure ; 
and no one feels age to part with them without the 
cordial inquiry, ‘ When shall we see you again?’ There 
is an exuberance of pleasurable life about them which 
seems to diffuse itself among all around, and their pre- 
sence is felt to be an addition to the general amount of 
happiness in the circle privileged with their company. 
In selecting a party of friends, their name always sug- 
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gests itself first. and the absence of any two others 
would be a less disappointment than theirs. Every one 
seeks their side at the dinner-table, and he deems him- 
self fortunate whose chair in the social circle is next to 
theirs. Innocent childhood loves to sit on their knee 
and prattle its earnest nonsense in their ear ; impetuous 
youth finds in them cordial companions; and old age 
values them as pleasant and estimable friends. And 
yet it is not to their personal comeliness that they are 
indebted for this popularity, for their. exterior is often 
far from prepossessing ; nor to their intellect, for even 
their best admirers do not imagine them Byrons, nor 
do they themselves turn down their shirt-collars to be 
thought such. They have no remarkable vein of hu- 
mour to boast of, never made a pun, perhaps, in their 
lives, scarcely know what an epigram is, are quite in- 
capable of setting the table in a roar, and are distin- 
guished neither for their fine clothes nor their long 
purses. One quality, however, they possess, which proves 
an over-match for every other distinction, namely, a 
transparent kindly nature, a desire to promote the hap- 
piness of all around them, a generous warmth of feeling, 
a frank cordial bearing, a universal sympathy—in one 
word, ‘ heart.’ : 

It is refreshing, amidst the cold conventionalisms. of 
the world, to meet with these men of ‘ heart,’ or to see 
in any one developments of naturalness. He must be a 
misanthrope, indeed, who can witness without pleasure 
the hearty shake of the hand of two friends at an unex- 
pected meeting after a long absence. What a mutual 
Pouring out of soul, as it were, is there on both sides! 

an infectious gladness is that which beams on 
their countenances! Who has not, with a fine chubby 
little fellow seated on his knee, listened with delight to 
his enthusiastic narration of some trivial incident which 
has been engrossing his interest? How his meaning 
sparkles in his full eyes, and struggles for utterance in 
his speaking features! What clumsy dull things words 
seem, to express those intense feelings which are welling 
up in his heaving bosom! What a charming develop- 
ment of ‘ heart’ is there in that lisping eloquence! Who, 
again, has not felt charmed at the sight of an aged man 
romping with a child, and entering heartily into the 
sports and feelings of youth? Who has not admired 
the verdant old age of such a one, his feelings, un- 
chilled by the freezing influences of threescore years 
and ten, still fresh and glowing as in his childhood; who 
has neither become so falsely wise nor so sourly proud 
as to disdain the sports and pleasures of his youth; and 
who, while he has learned to think as a man, has not 
forgotten to feel as a child? Who has not been glad- 
dened, amid the monotony of the crowded street, with 
some manifestation of ‘heart’ in the sincere though 
perhaps awkward gallantry of some rough impetuous 
Irishman, in his efforts to succour helpless childhood or 
timid womanhood ; or the powerful expression of natu- 
ral feeling in some unsophisticated tar, vulgar perhaps 
in the estimation of oe beholders, but pleasant 
and refreshing to those who value the unrestrained 
utterings of nature beyond the mere tinsel affectation 
of art? Even among the lower animals, it is also ob- 
servable that those in whom this quality is most appa- 
rent are our greatest favourites. The peacock, with his 
rainbow hues, and his magnificent train, excites in us 
but very cold emotions compared with those we expe- 
rience at the sight of a robin on the hedge-top, or even 
the sober-suited sparrow in the garden. There seems 
to be a ‘ heart’ about them of which the vain fop is des- 
titute; the one we cannot refuse to admire, but the 
others we cannot do less than love. 

This quality of ‘ heart’ commends itself so powerfully 
to every one’s best feelings, that. its development is 
pleasing even to the most stoical, and needs only to be 
seen to be imitated. It is singular to observe sometimes 
the changed behaviour of the sons of pride and fashion 
in the presence of a man of ‘heart.’ How strangely will 
fashion forget its effeminate lispings, and blush for its 
own squeamishness, ready to forego the applause even 


‘ductions fully equal to them in musi 


of its butterfly circle, to hang upon the lips, and bask in 
the glad honest countenance, of one who is a disciple of 
nature! How out of love will it seem with its own 
sickly insipidity, how desirous to emancipate itself from 
the iron tyranny of its bondage, as it contemplates the 
moral robustness of one who dares to be natural! How 
uneasy often is bloated pride at its own ‘fancied supe- 
riority, and how insensible, in spite of itself, will it 
change its freezing loftiness into affability in the pre- 
sence of one whose manly independence of character 
and bold naturalness contrast so advantageously with 
its own hollow arrogance! How forcibly does every 
look, every expression, mirror forth to the proud man 
the unnaturalness of that character which he has un- 
happily assumed, and render him more pleased with the 
society of his warm-hearted companion of the hour than 
with that of his ordinary frivolous and heartless asso- 
ciates. 

It is to be regretted that, in the education of the 
young, so much is done towards di ing the natu- 
ral manifestations of ‘heart.’ No sooner is the child 
able to understand, than it is taught not to make free 
with the servants; it must not associate with other 
children unless they are very ‘ res ble ;? it must not 
laugh above a certain standard of loudness; and must 
obey a thousand other conventional laws which tend 
only to destroy naturalness in character, and substitute 
cunning, hypocrisy, pride, and a host of other hateful 
pests to private peace and social harmony. As the bo 
grows older he becomes still more artificial, frighten 
as it were, at the shadow of his own feeling; he is 
taught to despise whatever is common, to hate what is 
vulgar; and that self-respect which, judiciously encou- 
raged and wisely directed, might have been of the 
greatest use in inducing a becoming spirit and preserv- 
ing from debasing pursuits, is pampered up into an 
arrogant and offensive pride. The public school com- 
pletes the vicious education; the manly is forgotten in 
the ‘gentlemanly ; honour, morality, duty, are words 
only used as texts for witless jokes; the stream becomes 
more contaminated as it recedes from the source; the 
youth grows older only to grow worse, and the dew- 
drops that gemmed the morning of life are 


* Parched and dried up in manhood’s noon.” 


The confiding trust, the truthfulness, and the uncaleu- 
lating generosity of youth, soon merge into the cold sus- 
picious selfishness of manhood; the head is disciplined 
at the expense of the heart; and the boasted wisdom of 
age is but a poor substitute for that freshness of feeling 
which it was unhappily the first effort of education to 
discourage and eradicate. j 

To the manifestation of this quality some of our most 
favourite authors and poets chiefly owe their almost 
universal popularity. This has made them writers and 
pve) for the mass, and rendered their thoughts and words 
amiliar with all who read and think. Shakspeare, 
Goldsmith, Cowper, and Burns, stand conspicuous for 
the development of ‘ heart’ in their writings—and whose 
writings are read more extensively, or retain more 
powerfully their hold on our affections and memory? 
Others, with acknowledged genius and undoubted learn- 
ing, have a while glared, meteor-like, upon their won- 
dering fellows, but they only dazzled the blinded eye 
for the ing hour; their light was rather the cold 
and Jifeless radiance of the moon, than the warm life- 
giving brightness of the sun, and they have consequently 
been unsuccessful in gaining the affections or even the 
prolonged attention of the mass. To this cause, also, 
must be mainly ascribed the popularity of some of our 
musicians and ballad composers. Here the 
principal charm of Dibdin’s songs—there is so much 
‘heart’ in them; they vibrate upon the feelings, not of 
this or that conventional class of persons, but in the 
breast of common humanity. They are grounded upon 
the broad base of human nature, and consequently re- 
tain their hold on the affections of the people, while pro- 
and poetical 
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merit have long since been forgotten. Here is the 
secret of the great influence which some preachers and 
senators have exerted over their hearers, and to the 
want of this quality must be mainly ascribed the little 
impression often produced by even the most laborious 
harangues. ‘This is the leverage so powerful in the 
hands of the singer, and especially of the actor, and by 
which they call forth the smiles and tears of their au- 
dience at will. : 

In the female character, this quality of ‘ heart’ is often 
seen developed to admiration, and where it exists, is 
more charming, and frequently proves more attractive 
to the other sex, than either beauty of countenance or 
symmetry of form. Though coupled with plain features, 
how often do we see those who possess this quality pair 
off into the matrimonial list before the handsome and 
the accomplished! How often, even when the rubicon 
of the ‘teens’ has been long passed, do we see one of 
. these agreeable women, with her pleasure-diffusing smiles 
and animated manner, contrast with the greatest ad- 
vantage with the lifeless insipidity and the haughty pre- 
tension of the merely beautiful and intellectual around 
her! And even when ruthless Time has bleached her 
flowing locks, and paled her roseate cheek, yet a woman 
with ‘heart’ is always a delightful companion, to be 
loved and honoured; there is still an atmosphere of 
joyous love around her; her years are undated; we miss 
not youth and beauty ; we see no defects; the tout en- 
semble is loving and loveable; and young and old are 
alike charmed by her. Her cheerful smile, her sympa- 
thising look, her thousand kind offices—too minute to 
be described, but not too minute to be appreciated—so 
gentle, so unobtrusive, are all developments of ‘ heart’ 
which insinuate themselves around our purest affections, 
and commend themselves to the affectionate admiration 
and reciprocation of the sterner sex. 


LEGEND OF A FRENCH COOK. 
A TALE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


History supplies us with a rule to which there are very 
few exceptions. Both ancient and modern annals show 
that the eldest sons of kings reverse the order of nature, 
and are, very generally, their parents’ opponents. Such 
was the case with Charles VI. of France, who, though 
so much beloved by his subjects as to be called Le Bien 
Aimé, had, in his eldest born, a rebel and a traitor. This 
undutiful son, however, on coming himself to the throne, 
was destined to feel a full measure of retribution. After 
having regained his kingdom—which the English, partly 
by his early treasons against his sire, had contrived to 
uire—and settled down to enjoy his conquest in quiet, 
he found in his eldest son so bitter an enemy, that there 
was no crime which he believed the dauphin would not 
be guilty of to get rid of him. Hence the latter years 
of Charles VII. were spent in a constant dread of his 
son’s machinations. The dauphin, knowing this terror 
to exist in his father’s mind, took full advantage of it, 
and originated an unfounded report that his majesty’s 
life was menaced. These rumours, artfully spread, were 
at first vague and indefinite. Presently they gained 
strength, and were conveyed to the ears of the king 
through so many different channels, and accompanied 
by so many apparent corroborations, that the unhappy 
monarch lived under the horrible expectation of being 
made the victim of certain slow but deadly poisons. 
In proportion as the terrors of the king were mani- 
fested, so the insidious rumours gained strength and pro- 


bability, until the majesty of France was brought to a 


state of existence like that of Tantalus; for, though sur- 
rounded by profusion, he dared not satisfy the cravings 
of hunger for fear of poison. His mind was a prey to 
suspicion. He looked on those courtiers whose duties 
brought them near to his person as a set of conspirators, 


sworn to put an end to his existence, and wondered each 
day which of them it was who had been selected to in- 
troduce the terrible drugs into his food ; for, amidst all 
this misery, he was blessed with one gleam of satisfac- 
tion—the court cooks were incorruptible, and he knew 
that his death would never be compassed in the kitchen. 
But he dreaded his upper servants with an intensity that 
was likely to bring about the unusual catastrophe of a 
powerful king dying of want. After, however, some 
consideration, he hit upon a plan for obtaining his meals, 
which the unimpeachable fidelity of his cooks rendered 
practicable. There were four of them—the brothers 
Taillevent—descendants of an illustrious line of cooks, 
who had roasted, boiled, and fried for the royal family 
of France for three generations. These he distributed 
in his four domestic establishments at the palaces of Fon- 
tainbleau, Compiegne, Vincennes, and Beauté-sur-Marne. 
To one of these confidential cuisiniers he daily sent, by 
a trusty and secret messenger, a head of living game— 
but to which of them, was kept a profound secret from 
his court. The destined food was always accompanied 
with a letter of instructions as to how and when it was 
to be cooked. So scrupulous was he, that the royal 
epistle was sealed and directed (by the superannuated 
minister ‘Tanneguy Ducatel) in the writer’s presence. 
By this contrivance no one ever knew where or when 
his majesty was going to dine—not even the selected 
cook himself—till a few hours before the king appeared 
to partake of his meal. 

While his majesty was suffering from the tormenting 
dread of poison, the whole of Picardy rang with the mi- 
racles said to have been performed upon the sick by the 
medical skill of a monk named Didier, by his preaching, 
and by certain relics of St Bernadin, of which he was 
the fortunate possessor. During the Lent of 1454, this 
wonderful preacher was seen at Péronne, followed by 
twenty thousand proselytes, ten thousand of whom were 
cripples, and performed their discipleship on crutches. 
The grand object which he professed was, to reform the 
order of St Francis, by introducing the rules or ‘ obser- 
vances’ bequeathed by St Bernadin of Sienna (a recently 
canonised saint), and with the alms he collected from 
the sick and the pious, to found, build, and endow se- 
veral new convents. Notwithstanding, however, all his 
popularity, and the potency of the relics he carried 
about, he was unable to collect sufficient funds for his 
purpose, and determined to apply to the king for as- 
sistance. Accordingly, on one of the earliest days of 
July, in the year of grace 1461, the monk, being in the 
neighbourhood of Fontainbleau, determined to look in 
upon his majesty, and endeavour to excite in him a holy 
zeal for his project. It happened that the king had 
dined there the day before; and brother Didier was 
fortunate enough to be granted an interview. The 
monk’s fame for extraordinary sanctity had already 
reached the monarch’s ears, and he was anxious to see 
a person whose object was to spread the rigid discipline 
and observances of the rigorous St Bernadin. 

When Didier was announced, the half-starved mo- 
narch thought to have beheld a figure emaciated with 
penance and wan with fasting, who would be able to 
sympathise with him on the subject of abstinence. The 
monk entered, and the king almost started from his seat 
to behold a portly, plump, rosy-cheeked individual, 
who bore all the outward signs of an indulgence in the 
good things of this life, which his patron saint so strictly 
prohibited, and against which he himself so vehemently 

reached. Having, to give himself the greater ease, 
joosened the cord which confined his robe around his 
ample person, brother Didier, with a degree of self-pos- 
session much at variance with the humility imposed 
by the famous ‘ observances,’ explained in detail all his 

ans regarding the new religious houses. His conver- 
sation was insinuating, and he plentifully mingled with 
it the sign of the cross. ‘My dread sire,’ he said, ‘ per- 
mit me to remind you that my most holy and blessed 
master, Bernadin of Sienna, having been by the papal 
court appointed vicar of the observance of St Francis to 
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the Italian States, introduced his reform into three hun- 
dred religious establishments of that order during his 
lifetime. May the saint and your august majesty aid 
me in introducing the same reform into the twelve or 
fourteen monasteries and convents it is my sacred wish 
to found.’ 

The politeness of Charles the Victorious induced him 
to listen to the long-winded harangue, which was con- 
cluded as above; but it was quite evident he was think- 
ing of something else. This was proved by the irrele- 
vancy of his answer. ‘ You have, holy brother,’ he re- 
marked, ‘made yourself famous for your skill in phar- 
macy. Pray, amongst your collections of drugs and 
simples, have you any antidotes?’ 

‘ Against what, an it please your illustrious majesty ?” 

‘Poison,’ replied the king with a shudder. 

The gray eye of the monk twinkled beneath his bushy 
and downcast brows. He saw in this question a pro- 
mising perspective of patronage and alms. ‘ My beloved 
seigneur,’ he replied, ‘I have preventives and antidotes 
for the most deadly poison that ever sprung through 
the earth from the lower regions (from which may 
Heaven in its mercy exempt your supreme highness), 
provided those who need them be filled with faith; 
and,’ continued the wily monk, casting his eyes on a 
schedule of his monastic plans which he had placed 
before the king—‘ and provided they liberally engage 
in good works.’ 

The quick comprehension of Charles immediately saw 
the drift of the suppliant. The price of the antidote was 
to be a liberal contribution of cash and patronage ; and 
from that moment he condescended to enter with warmth 
and zeal into a discussion of brother Didier’s building 
schemes. In return for this, Didier promised his ma- 
jesty a valuable relic, consisting of a bit of St Bernadin’s 
robe, ‘ which,’ said the monk, ‘ will protect your grace 
from the deadliest of poisons.’ 

The king accepted the promise with eager delight, 
and it was with some difficulty that Didier could get the 
conversation brought back to the patronage and alms. 
At length he succeeded. 

‘ And as to the proposed monastery, it shall be estab- 
lished under our royal sanction as soon as may be. 
To-morrow,’ continued the king, ‘I——’ here he sud- 
denly checked himself, and, looking steadfastly at the 
monk, asked if he could trust him. ‘With your life, 
sire,’ was the loyal answer. ‘ Then,’ said his majesty, 
‘I will confide to thee a secret.’ 

*It shall be kept as sacredly as the holy relics of St 
Bernadin,’ replied the monk. 

Charles looked round to see that no intruders were 
there, and said, speaking in the monk’s ear, ‘ To-mor- 
row I dine at my palace of Beauté! It was some 
time before Didier could discover that this was the 
important secret; but when he was assured of it, he 
made fresh protestations of fidelity. ‘ Thither,’ con- 
tinued the king, ‘do thou repair, and we will confer 
more fully on thy projects. Meantime I will furnish 
you with a letter to my father confessor. Wait here 
till it be brought.’ 

Charles retired to an inner room, occupied by his con- 
fidant and secretary, Ducitel. As he had to despatch 
his dinner for the morrow to his cook, he sat down to 
write to Taillevent, with, as was usual, his own hand. 
The second letter to the father confessor at Beauté (Jean 
D’Aussy, almoner of France, and bishop of Langres), 
which Didier was to take, being of far less importance, 
he merely dictated to Ducitel. The epistle to the cook 
ran thus :— 

‘Master Taillevent, on pain of death, be secret! It is 
my royal will that to-morrow—which will be Thursday, 
the day of St Loup—I shall sup at my chateau of Beauté. 
To this end I send you the accompanying live game; 
and you will kill it about an hour after sunrise. In 
the dressing and serving thereof, you will eschew the 
use of rose-water, verjuice, milk, ginger-wine, marjoram- 
sauce, salt, butter, or other things which may have been 
adulterated out of the kitchen; for I know that the 
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wicked poisoners are again conspiring against me. Such 
is our royal will: whereof fail not. CHARLES.’ 


Didier’s letter of introduction to the royal almoner, | 


then staying at Beauté, was as follows :— 

_ ‘Messire Jean D’Aussy, I send you a holy person whom 
T love and esteem; do not be surprised. desire that 
he be hospitably entertained by you in my chateau of 
Beauté with all honour and the greatest secrecy. I have 
high and mighty designs in reference to this noble bird, 
who seeks to build a holy nest for the faithful. May 
Heaven preserve thee in health. CHARLES.’ 


His majesty’s haste to despatch Didier, and to ratify 
the bargain for the relic, was very great, and the old 
secretary was so flurried, that he sent an equerry with 
a caged bittern to the bishop of Langres, and accredited 
the monk to Monsieur Taillevent, the cook. 

The right reverend the father Jean D’Aussy, bishop 
of Langres, and confessor to Charles the Victorious, was 
seated at his studies in an apartment of the chapel-ward 
of the palace of Beauté-sur-Marne, when the equerry ap- 
peared bearing in one hand a letter, and in another a i 
On seeing that the letter was sealed with the. fleur-de-ts, 
which no hand but that of his majesty was allowed to 
impress, the confessor hastened to open it, and to devour 


its contents, in which, however, he was much interrupted | 
by the fluttering, screaming, scratching, and biting of the | 
prisoned bittern. He could scarcely believe his eyes; he | 


looked at the letter, and then at the occupant of the cage, 
and asked the equerry if he were sure no human being ac- 
companied him. The reply was, that his only companion 
was in the cage, and an extremely troublesome one he had 
proved. ‘Was this the holy person? Impossible!’ 

A little reflection, however, brought an inference into 
the priest’s mind, which he feared would be disloyally ex- 
pressed in his countenance, and telling the messenger to 
set down the bird, he bade him retire. Jean D’Aussy then 
re-read the missive, in the hope of proving to himself 
that his royal master was not insane, and began a series 
of erudite reflections concerning the sanctification of ani- 
mals. He remembered the bird Ziz, spoken of by the 
Rabba Bar Bar Channa in the Talmudic legends, and 
also the sacred cock, which is said to have saved the 
life of the prophet Akeba; but as these were, he verily 
believed, traditions of most suspicious origin, he rejected 
them as evidence in favour of the holiness of the winged 
wretch before him. He carefully turned over in his 
capacious memory the writings of all the Christian fa- 
thers, but could not find any warrant for the sanctifica- 
tion of either eagles, cocks, or bitterns; at length he 
could resist the unpleasant inference no longer, and 
came to the painful conclusion, that continued fasting 
had turned the king’s brain. Still he dared not disobey 
the will of his liege lord, and proceeded to entertain the 
*holy bird’ hospitably, by thrusting from time to time 
some crumbs of bread between the bars of the cage, at 
the imminent risk of his fingers. 4 

The eve of the festival of St Loup, in the year 1461, 
was excessively hot, and while Father D’Aussy was 
suffering from this perplexity, the illustrious* Taillevent, 
who had the, honour of presiding over the kitchen of 
Beauté-sur-Marne, paced up and down his dominion, 
wearied of having nothing to do, and so thirsty that he 
was obliged to recruit exhausted nature occasionally 
with huge draughts of hypocras and spiced wine. Ever 
and anon he reviewed the shining pots and pans, ranged 
in rows along the walls, with the pride of a general sur- 


* We use this term advisedly, for the head cook to Charles VII. 
is a historical personage; and as the history of cookery forms 
a part of the history of France, several notices have been 
of him. He is most celebrated for being the earliest author on the 
subject of his art since the invention of printing. Several years 
after the events recorded in the above historiette, he gave to the 
world a concise and learned treatise, entitled ‘ Viandier pour appa- 
reiller toutes manniéres de viands, que Taillevent, queux de roy 
notre sire fist, tout pour habillier, est appareiller boully rousty,’ &c. 
(The way of dressing all manner of meats, as practised by Taille- 
vent, cook to our sovereign the king, &c. &c.) This was one of the 
earliest works which was printed from metal types in France. 
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veying his forces, and with something of his regret in 
times of peace, when no use could be made of so fine an 
army. ‘ By the feasts of St Boniface,’ exclaimed the cor- 
pulent kitchen-man, ‘things were not thus in the time 
of Charles V. of blessed memory. In his day the royal 
hearths never cooled—not even in ember weeks or vigils. 
But now our chicken-hearted king, his grandson, fasts 
like a hermit! And when he does eat, it is something 
hardly worthy of a beggar’s wallet ; some tough crane or 
old bittern, or anything his gamekeepers choose to send 
him alive. Possibly to-morrow he will send me a wild 
boar, or a rhinoceros, to be served up for the royal 
digestion.’ 

While he was thus soliloquising in the dusk, some- 
thing nearly as large as the animals he had mentioned 
entered the apartment. On perceiving the apparition, 
the cook’s first instinct was to seize the cutlass-like 
knife which was stuck into his girdle, to exercise his 
office on the beast, which, by some supernatural agency, 
had, he imagined, seconded his thoughts. As, however, 
he perceived, on closer inspection, that it stood upon two 
legs instead of four, and that it could speak, he was 
convinced that he had made a mistake. 

‘Are you Master Taillevent?’ inquired our friend 
the a monk, reading the superscription of the 
epis 

*I am,’ replied the cook, sheathing the knife. ‘ What 
is your will?’ . 

* Read this and you will learn,’ returned Didier, sur- 
prised that the king should have commended him to 
a man of such humble station. As the cook read the 
royal missive, the monk watched his large, dull, inex- 
pressive features, endeavouring to glean from them 
some clue to the mystery. ‘ Well,’ asked Taillevent, 
folding up the letter, and tucking it inside his belt, 
‘where is the game—the bird ?’ 

The monk’s surprise increased, and observing a 
twinkle in the cook’s eye, he thought he could perceive 
the germ of a practical joke which was being played upon 
him. ‘A bird?’ he echoed. ‘Hark ye, Master Sauce- 
maker, if any one presumes to shoot jests at me, let 
him understand it will be jeering the head of the 
church, seeing that I am the representative of his holi- 
ness.” 

At these words a thought entered Taillevent’s head 
which somewhat troubled him: he re-opened the letter 
read it carefully again. ‘ By the crock of St An- 
douillard,’ he muttered to himself, ‘am I to be degraded 
from the office of master-cook to that of butcher or exe- 
cutioner? Yet the command is as plain and express as 
it'is terrible. Tell me, reverend father,’ he inquired 
aloud, to make himself quite sure, ‘have you really 
brought no animal or bird, wild or tame, for me to cook ?” 

*Forsooth no, Sir Jester; I bring nothing but your 
royal master’s command to treat me with all hospitable 
courtesy ; forasmuch as in me you behold the patron of 
the order of the observance, and possessor of the relics 
of Monsieur St Bernadin of Sienna.’ 

The small eyes of Monsieur Taillevent were turned 
towards the speaker, and he gazed on Didier with the 
critical scrutiny he usually employed on surveying a 
fatted ox or pig. ‘Alas, alas!’ he exclaimed, slowly 
shaking his ponderous head, ‘my holy victim, say your 
gna lnee your private supplications — you 

ave only till an hour after daybreak to-morrow for 
this world. This way if you please!’ The cook, with 
a doleful countenance, conducted Father Didier into 
a buttery with nearly the same feelings that would have 
possessed him on driving a fat ox into the stall of a 
shambles. The monk entered willingly enough, when 
he perceived in the small apartment two things which 
comforted his inner man—a couch, and a rich col- 
lection of eatables; for he was both tired and hungry. 
The strange words and manner of his host, however, 
gave him some very uncomfortable presentiments, and 
these were much increased when the door was closed, 
and the key turned upon him. ‘A a servant 


person— 
of the church too—under the king’s protection,’ he | Let 


exclaimed, ‘and a prisoner! Can it be?’ In his per- 
plexity he kicked at the door, and shouted, insisting, 
with threats, on being let out. But he might as well 
have called for help in the cave of St Anthony. No one 
answered him. At length, tired Of this exercise, he 
surveyed the viands so temptingly arrayed on the table 
and shelves of the buttery, and felt there would be no 
difficulty in passing away the time. He immediately 
set to work. He began with a caviar (or pie made of 
sturgeon’s roe), and having devoured about half of 
it, he directed his attention to an ample bow! of coscoton, 
or beef-soup, thickened with flour. Feeling this to be 
hardly solid enough, he passed on toa leg of mutton 
with onion-sauce; then filled up the crevices with a few 
pickings of stewed pigeons 4 l'eau bénite, and a larded 
quail ; — the meal with a quince tart, and a 
cream au miel, When he.had washed down this well- 
selected snack with a flask of Brétagne, and some half- 
dozen bumpers of Malmsey, a blast of the warder’s horn 
announced it was midnight, and he was delighted to find 
that he had beguiled away five hours of his imprison- 
ment pleasantly enough. Upon this he dozed off into a 
digestive sleep. 

Meanwhile, Taillevent kept widely, wretchedly, pain- 
fully awake. He did not attempt to retire to his couch, 
for he knew he could not sleep. Though a cook who 
had been obliged to do a little butchering of late, in con- 
sequence of his royal master’s whim of having the killing 
and dressing of his food performed on the same day, 
yet he was not devoid of sensibility. A plump par- 
tridge, or even a well-fed swine, would have been more 
in his way ; but a monk !—he really was not equal to it. 
Besides, it would be flat sacrilege. 

Thus perplexed and agitated, the unhappy artist read 
and re-read his instructions; but, after hours spent 
thus, he could only put the worst construction on his 
sovereign’s letter. ‘It must be so,’ he muttered; ‘ this 
sleek churchman has been found out in some diabolical 
design against the crown of France—has in all proba- 
bility made some desperate attempt on my beloved 
master’s life. Still, my sovereign aforesaid hath put 
my love and devotion to a terrible test. But as it is 
my duty, I must obey him. This ill-favoured animal 
must pay the forfeit of his misdeeds. Parblieu!’ These 
reflections were interrupted by loud snores from the 
buttery, and the pity of the cook was awakened anew. 
The whole of that night he was a prey to contending 
passions. According as they agitated him, he wept for 
or denounced the monk; so that sometimes he sighed, 
and sometimes he whetted his knife. 

By daylight he had fully convinced himself that it 
was his duty to become the executioner of his guest; 
and with agitated steps, eyes still wet with weeping, 
and a cutlass exquisitely sharpened, he softly unlocked 
the door of the buttery. Its occupant did not notice 
him, for he was busily breakfasting off the remains of 
his last night’s supper. The cook, who was really an en- 
thusiast, paused on the threshold, feeling it impossible 
to interrupt.a man who was doing such honour to his 
art. As he surveyed the extraordinary satisfaction 
with whieh Didier smacked his lips, his former indeci- 
sion returned; and when, after taking a first taste of a 
croquille de veau panné, the epicure patted his sto- 
mach, and uttered an elongated and intensely-approving 
*Ha-al’ the naked weapon fell from Taillevent’s hand. 
The noise of its descent on the floor attracted Didier’s 
attention, and arrested his jaws just as they were going 
to close upon the tiddest of bits : open-mouthed, he stared 
first at the cook, and then at the cutlass; he trembled 
violently, and nearly choked himself by attempting to 
swallow a whole snipe at a mouthful. 

‘No,’ thought Taillevent, ‘it cannot be. There must 
be some mistake. A man who is blessed with so great 
a relish for good cheer, and who has so fine a taste for 
the cook’s art, cannot be a traitor. The king must have 
been deceived: besides, if he suspect him, why did he 
not have him regularly tried by his court of parliament ? 
me again recollect what is due to my office as 
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master-cook. Shall I disgrace it by assassinating one 
of the best eaters in Christendom? Never!’ 

After Didier had managed to swallow the snipe, he 
watched his companion’s countenance, and eyed the 
naked cutlass with great anxiety. The cook determined 
to end the perplexity by showing the monk the king’s 
letter. He was horror-stricken! He had heard much of 
the duplicity of princes, but in this case it had reached its 
acmé. He was, moreover, horribly afraid: his nerves 
were so shaken by the disclosure, that he trembled like 
ajelly. In a paroxysm of dread he fell down before 
the cook on his knees, and intreated him to be so oblig- 
ing as not to kill him just then. 

‘By the chitterlings of Troyes!’ exclaimed Taille- 
vent, assisting the good father to rise, ‘I will neither 
kill thee nor prepare thee for the spit, albeit I am com- 
manded by my august master to do so, on pain of death. 
But shall the sovereign of France turn cannibal, and eat 
monk’s flesh? Not, by St Dunstan, while I rule the 
roast at Beauté-sur-Marne.’ These words were scarcely 
out of the cook’s mouth, before the monk attempted to 
embrace him, and was only prevented by his own and 
his companion’ 8 corpulency. 

‘But,’ asked Taillevent, ‘how am I to save my own 
neck for this disobedience of the king’s orders?’ This 
was a poser, and the monk, to clear his ideas, took a 
long draught of the Madeira. After a moment’s 
musing, he joyfully patted Taillevent on the back, de- 
claring he had ‘hit it; and forthwith began to pro- 
pose a scheme by which Charles VIL.’s orders might be 
partly executed without the unpleasant alternative of 
bloodshed. 


By five o’clock that evening the monk and the cook 
had entered into a compact of the warmest friendship. 
Indeed, it may be remarked in passing, that there has 
existed from the earliest ages a very close alliance be- 
tween these two fraternities. The execution of Didier’s 
scheme was completed just as the blast of distant horns 
announced the approach of his majesty. 

When the king arrived, he appeared ‘sad and dejected 
—no wonder, for he had been afraid to eat since the 
preceding mid-day. He ordered his dinner to be in- 
stantly served, and while he was going into the tinnel, 
or eating-room, he encountered the bishop, his confessor. 
He drew his ear closely to him, and asked, *‘ Well, what 
of the holy person I sent thee?’ 

‘He is, in truth, a noble bird, my lord,’ answered 
the priest; ‘ but if I may be so bold as to ask, hath he 
really given any special proofs of sanctity ?’ 

‘ Assuredly. Hast thou never heard of the ten thou- 
sand —— who followed him into Péronne? Return, 
holy father, and bring him to me, that the sanctity of 
St Bernadin’s relics may be near me during my re- 
past.’ The wondering bishop retired to do the king’s 
bidding. 

On entering the dining-hall, Charles started with a 
sort of affright at beholding an enormous pie, which 
formed the centre-piece of the repast. Turning to the 
trembling Taillevent, he exclai * How now, sir cook; 
have I, think you, a hundred English troopers in my 
train to attack this enormous pie? Say, sirrah, has 
the bittern which I sent thee from Fontainbleau been 
duly dressed ?’ 

* Alack, dread seigneur, I did the best I could with 
er game you wot of; I never dressed the like dish 
fore.’ 

While the king was breaking the seal of some bread 
(for every article brought to table was sealed by Taille- 
vent, for fear of poison being introduced into it), a ter- 
rible screaming was heard, and presently the holy Fa- 
ther D’Aussy onouel with the bittern—which had 
somehow escaped from the cage—hanging on his arm by 
its bill, which it had dug bes wf into the unfortunate 
almoner’s flesh. ‘ See, see, my he exclaimed in his 
anny. ‘how the sacred brute bites!’ 

* What means this?’ asked the sovereign, suspecting 
treason, and turning to the cook. ‘An the bittern be 
still alive, what is in the pie?’ 


Presently the crust of the huge pasty rose, and a man’s 
head made its appearance, then his shoulders, lastly his 
whole body. It was brother Didier, who, seeing the _ 
eee rans “<8 artery apes ed 
the pie, like a saint in a ni and presented the m 
of France with two reeking dishes. This un ~ yd 
currence drew forth peals of laughter from those wie 
saw the unexpected turn the adventure had taken. The 
king himself condescended to conceal the intense fright 
he was in, by joining in the hilarity of his court. 
Taillevent fell on his knees, and, presenting the letter 
Didier had brought him, implored forgiveness for the 
freak; the whole blame and concoction of which he 
threw upon the friar. Charles extended the royal par- 
don ; but, on learning that the good old Ducatel had 
been the cause of the blunder, presented him on the 
spot with a handsome superannuation pension. 

Would we could end our story with this ludicrous ad- 
venture; but history has willed it otherwise. Not even 
the relic of St Bernadin, which Charles obtained from 
the monk, not the fidelity of the brothers Taillevent, 
nor common sense, could banish the dread which Charles 
VII. had imbibed of poison, and he died a very short 
time after (namely, on the 22d July 1461) at Meun-sur- 
Yevre, in the province of Berri, from debility and ex- 
haustion, brought on by overmuch abstinence. When 
this event happened, he was fifty-nine years old. ; 

As to Father Didier, he went about collecting alms 
for years afterwards, though, whether he ever applied 
the proceeds to a monastic foundation, history does not 
state. Taillevent lived, as we have before noted, to be- 
come an author, and one of the celebrities of the fifteenth 
century. 


HEALTH OF TOWNS. 
AIR, VENTILATION, WATER, DRAINAGE. 


In a former article on the report of the Health of Towns 
Commission, we proposed to notice some of the measures 
which might, and doubtless will be adopted as remedies 
for the existing evils. We hear that the commission 
is likely to publish another volume, in which these 
remedies will be distinctly explained; meanwhile, the 
matter before us affords ample material for a brief dis- 
cussion of the evidence, which in no instance is more 
precise or positive than on the points involving due 
supplies of water and air. We are accustomed, super- 
ficially speaking, to consider our national progress as 
something far beyond all that has preceded it of a 
similar nature. But when we come to look beneath the 
surface—to turn aside from the polished street or the 
broad highway—and inquire into the condition of the 
swarming millions who toil, and know no respite from 
their earliest breath to their latest sigh—we are rebuked 
and abashed. We there find the existencesof evils 
which have long been regarded as inseparable from 
civil progress: they are, like the air we breathe, every- 
where; and as common objects excite but little atten- 
tion, they have not been thought worthy—if thought of 
at all—the trouble of investigation. The slight remove 
from a state of barbarism, as regards the nation at 
large, cannot be better illustrated than in the imperfect 
arrangements existing for the distribution of water, 
for ventilation, and drainage. Water is regarded, and 
justly, as one of nature’s cheap and simple, yet highly 
efficacious agents in the maintenance of health: most 
persons regard water as a very useful liquid: we require 
it for cleanliness, economy, and morality. A dirty popu- 
lation—they who cannot, if they would, remove the 
impurities from their persons or their garments—will 
always be found depraved and immoral. The report 
gives us several instances of families leaving the open 
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country, the green fields, and leafy lanes, driven by 
want of work and food to settle down in some dark and 
polluted alley in London. At first they clean and sweep 
their houses and doorways with laudable perseverance ; 
but the ceaseless accumulation of filth, the unwholesome 
influences around them, soon break down their energies ; 
their rosy cheeks become pale; and at last they sink 
into the common mass of the haggard and the wretched. 
Their pure and healthful excitement being gone, they 
seek to renew it by gin-drinking, to which their poverty 
is often attributed, when, in many cases, it is the result, 
and not the cause. ‘ A people may exhibit qualifica- 
tions for which mere outward cleanliness of habit would 
be a poor exchange; but in that minor virtue there is 
always one great advantage, that its existence checks 
the career of degradation at a certain point. Religion, 
morality, education, have their higher spheres of pro- 
tection; but when none of these is at hand, in this de- 
spised virtue there is a check before the utmost stage is 
reached.’* Mr Cubitt, in his evidence, says that ‘ the 
more cleanly the people become, the more anxious 
are they to get rid of offensive accumulations; and it 
appears to me that people become, by living in a very 
dirty place, very much degraded; and, on the other 
hand, they improve if the place is kept clean about 
th ’ 


em. 

All the evidence bearing on the supply of water to 
towns goes to prove the extreme cheapness with which 
it may be afforded. Mr Robert Thom states, that, in 
small towns, a family of five individuals may be supplied 
for about 1s. 4d. per annum. In Greenock and Paisley, 
where the pipes are kept constantly full, the charges are 
2s, 6d. and 2s. 9d. respectively, for the same period. 
And here a fact is elicited, to which attention should be 
drawn, and that is, the economy and advantage of keep- 
ing the pipes, including the branches to every house, 
constantly full at the proper pressure. The effect of 
the economy does not benefit the landlord and tenant 
alone, but the water company also. Where alternate 
supplies are delivered, and the system of fixing tanks, 
ball-cocks, &c. in the houses is carried out, an expendi- 
ture of capital on the part of the landlord and tenant is 
involved, altogether unnecessary, and equal in some 
cases to that of the company. In addition to this, there 
is the saving of room occupied by the tank. ‘In many 
houses, where there is no convenience for a tank in the 
upper part of the house, it is placed in a lower apart- 
ment, and the water must be borne up stairs for use; 
the labour incurred necessarily restricts the free em- 
ployment of the water for many p s to which it 
might be beneficially and healthfully employed. An- 
other, and a very serious inconvenience, affecting the 
habits and sanitary condition of the population, attend- 
ant on the system of partial or occasional supply is, that 
it creates an inconvenience and an obstacle to the use 
of baths. With a constant supply of water at sufficient 

ressure, baths might be supplied in private houses with 
ittle difficulty or expense, so little, indeed, that I believe 
it to be practicable, and hope yet to see baths introduced 
into the houses of labouring men for the use of them- 
selves and families.’t In poor districts, among a work- 
ing population, but little time is devoted to the cleansing 
of their butts or cisterns; they are often altogether 
neglected; and being uncovered, are exposed to many 
sources of impurity, which render the water unfit for 
use: the loss of time in cleansing, and the deterioration 
of the water, would be immediately and effectually pre- 
vented by the arrangement of keeping the pipes con- 
stantly full, ‘One experienced man, and one boy of 
about eighteen years of age, are, on the system of constant 
supply, “~~ sufficient to manage the distribution of 
the supply to about 8000 tenements, and keep all the 
works of distribution in perfect repair. The charge 
for a small house is stated to amount to about 1d. per 
week: rather more than 5000 tenements are supplied 


* Tait’s Magazine ; December 1941. 
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on these terms, no restrictions being made as to the | 
quantity the occupiers shall consume. Before the water | 
was laid on in Nottingham, the poorer classes were com- 
pelled to purchase water at the rate of }d., and sometimes | 
4d. per bucketful. If they chose to fetch water for them- 
selves, instead of buying it, the necessary labour, at the 
rate of three journeys a-day, would be worth 3d. per 
week ; ‘but the company carries into every house 79 
gallons for a farthing ; and delivers water night and day, 
at every instant of time that it is wanted, at a charge 
twenty-six times less than the old delivery by hand.’ | 
The increase of personal cleanliness in the town, when 
the water was first laid on, is described as ‘ very marked 
indeed; it was obvious in the streets. The medical 
men reported that the increase of cleanliness was very 
great in the houses, and that there was less disease. 
There was also an advantage in the removal of the 
assemblages round the public pumps.’ The observation, 
that it would be difficult to persuade the poor to pay for 
a‘supply of water, is thus replied to: —* When the com- 
pany introduced the uninterrupted supply at Notting- 
ham, the poorest tenants required it of their landlords ; 
the landlords then said, “ If you will consent to pay an 
additional penny per week of rent, we will try to arrange 
it with the company.” ‘This was the case in thousands 
of instances. The charge was in these cases made upon 
the landlord, and he put it upon his rent, and the tenant 
most cheerfully paid it.’ 

Mr Liddle states, that where the water is not led into 
the house, it is vain to expect that any extra trouble 
will be taken, on the part of the inmates, to fetch a 
proper supply. ‘It is only done for the most urgent 
purposes; cleanliness is entirely neglected, and their 
persons and clothes remain in a most dirty state. The 
smell of their linen, when they give me a towel, which 
they tell me is quite clean, is most offensive. Their 
clothes are pressed through dirty water, to avoid the 
trouble of going out to fetch water. If proper measures 
were carried out for the removal of cesspools, and abun- 
dant supplies of pure water carried into the houses to 
every floor, and, if required, to every room, I see no 
reason to doubt that the health of the labouring classes 
might be made quite as good as that of the better classes, 
and that it is practicable to do so. Drainage, supplies 
of water, and ventilation, would extensively diminish 
existing mortality.’ In this gentleman’s evidence, we 
have a further illustration of the advantages of cleanli- 
ness; he quotes an instance of a filthy court, never free 
from disease, that was paved and supplied with the 
means of being kept constantly clean ; there were 41 cases 
of sickness in the court in the seven months previous 
to the improvement, while in five subsequent months 
the cases of sickness were but two. The rent is at the 
same time better paid; and the landlord finds that he 
has benefited himself by the outlay, in addition to the 
improvement in the health of his tenants. 

It appears that the low charge for water, already 
mentioned, might be very materially reduced by the 
substitution of pipes made of fire-clay for those of iron 
in ordinary use; these, which have been proved to resist 
a pressure equal to a perpendicular column of water of 
900 feet, may be laid down at one-half of the usual ex- 
pense ; while they possess the advantage of being fit for 
immediate use, which is not the case with iron, owing 
to the rust and tarred yarn used in making the joints. 

We come now to the suggestions for the adoption of 
water-closets in all classes of houses, in place of the or- 
dinary receptacles, which are particularly prejudicial to 
health, as they sap and destroy the foundations of houses, 
permeate the earth in every direction, rendering the 
water of wells offensive and injurious, besides poisoning 
the atmosphere with noxious exhalations. ‘The expense 
of a glazed earthen soil-pan connected with the house- 
drain and the sewer, fitted with a tap and the necessary 
apparatus in a cheap form, supposing the water to be 
constantly on, would not be more than 2}d. weekly ; one 
half of the charge incurred by the use and emptying of 
cesspools, and utterly insignificant when compared with 
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the amelioration of health that would accrue from their 
use. It is stated that the new apparatus has been intro- 
duced in Glasgow and other manufacturing towns, and 
in London into the dwellings of the working-classes, who 
express their satisfaction with the arrangement, and are 


| eager to avail themselves of it. 
| ~ With such facts as these before them, it can hardly 


be supposed that the authorities will hesitate to recom- 


| mend the immediate application of the obvious remedies: 


the evidence is too conclusive as to the fearful sacrifice 


| of life, mind, and body, under the existing evils, to suffer 


from contradiction: it is of no use attempting to deny 
or disguise the facts; there they are: how long they 
shall remain, depends on the nation at large. 

The effluvia created by imperfect drainage not only 
operate prejudicially on the public health, but tend also 
to deteriorate the value of property ; rows of convenient 
houses are built, but being situated near stagnant ditches, 
or open drains, no respectable tenants will remain in 
them. ‘My tenants have repeatedly complained of 
the open sewer not only as a nuisance, but of serious 
illness occasioned by the stench arising from it. Were 
it not for the sewer, I could get a better class of tenants 
for these houses than the present occupants; as it is, I 


) am obliged to let the houses to poor families who depend 
| upon lodgers for the payment of their rent, and those 


lodgers are continually leaving from illness. Only ten 
days ago one of my tenants said to me, “ Sir, it is im- 
possible to let my best rooms ; every person who lives in 
them is taken ill.” This is not a solitary case; in the 


| neighbourhood of Bethnal Green there are many open 
| ditches which serve as sewers, the exhalations from 
| which affect the surrounding houses with typhus fever. 


| not be suffered to exist an hour.’* 


Whatever may be left undone, such nuisances should 
Sewers and drains 
are, however, useless without a proper supply of water. 
‘The finest formed sewers, and the best arrangement 
of them, would be of no use without an adequate supply of 
water. The drains but furnish the ways or vehicles 
for transportation ; the water is the moving power or 
carrier, and it is the cheapest that can be procured. In 
fact, the supply of water to a town, and the discharge 
of the refuse, are two branches of the same subject, and 
unless the water be abundant enough, and distributed 
enough to cleanse the drains, these last would be more 
offensive than useful.’t 

The importance of water as an element of health 
will justify the space we have given to the discussion 
of the arrangements into which it enters: there are, 
however, many other points of the evidence worthy of 
notice, to which we can give no more than a hasty 
glance: one of the most striking is, ‘ the desultory man- 
ner in which new streets are planned, which prevents 
sufficient drains being made. No houses ought to be 
built within or near a populous town, until a proper 
approach thereto has been made by a street or road, 
paved or macadamised. This arrangement would lessen 
the cost of building by the facility of conveying mate- 
rials, and tenants would prefer houses with good ap- 
proach and sufficient drainage.’{ ‘ Experience has 
amply proved that the necessary precaution for health, 
comfort, and cleanliness, has been, and will be, neglected 
by the public. Ignorance of the requisite preventives, 
and the interference of conflicting local interests, which, 
after the London fire, prevented the adoption of Sir 
Christopher Wren’s admirable scheme, have always 
since that time, and will further continue to prevail in 
baffling the efforts made towards improvement by the 
enlightened minority. There seems every reason to be- 
lieve that, unless public provision be made to obtain 
efficient drainage, the same effects will continue to de- 
press the health and deteriorate the property of all 
classes, pressing particularly heavy on the poorer classes, 
who cannot protect themselves. In the canvassing of 
the respective merits of various plans, ventilation of the 
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streets and buildings, and the reservation of public walks 
and open spaces, should hold a most important place. 
It is really surprising to witness with what complete 
disregard of these considerations new districts, built for 
working men and manufacturing classes, are designed. 
While the public concur to a man in lamenting the past 
neglect on this point, it seems that for all,.except the 
habitations of the wealthy, its importance is yet com- 
pletely disregarded in practice. To secure ventilation, 
the streets should be straight, and should radiate from 
a centre; they will then open directly on the surround- 
ing country; thereby the air will be most readily and 
continuously changed, and the pure atmosphere of the 
fields will rush directly through the town, attenuating 
the noxious gases, and revivifying the used air.’* 

We shall conclude this article with a few observations 
on ventilation, an operation which yields to none in im- 
portance or beneficial results. A very simple and eco- 
nomical ventilation is described by Mr Toynbee, which 
‘consists of a plate of zinc, very finely perforated with 
two hundred and twenty holes to an inch. Their size 
varies from four to twelve inches square, according to 
the size and construction of the room. ‘They are gene- 
rally introduced in the uppermost portion of the win- 
dow, and in the corner pane the farthest from the fire- 
place. These fine orifices prevent the air coming in 
with a rush, which would occasion discomfort, and tend 
to diffuse the air equally and gently throughout the 
apartment. The expense of these ventilators, with the 
fixing, is about 2s. The general observation of those 
who have tried them is, that the room is much more com- 
fortable and airy; they have frequently said that they 
have been in much better spirits since they have had 
these ventilators, and have always been most grateful for 
them. In one house I have put ten ventilators on the 
stairs and landing, and the whole of the people there 
express a very high sense of the comfort they have 
experienced. In one of the rooms the smell was so 
bad that I could not enter into or remain in it, unless 
the windows were opened. I can now go there with- 
out annoyance.’ 

Two thousand years ago, Hippocrates wrote on the 
importance of pure air; and all the observations made 
since that time, have confirmed the views of the early 
philosopher. We cannot see the air we breathe, and are 
not, in consequence, sufficiently alive to the condition in 
which we breathe it. Dr Harwood observes, that ‘ the 
want of wholesome air does not manifest itself on the 
system so unequivocally or imperatively ; no urgent sen- 
sation being produced like that of hunger; and hence the 
greater danger of mistaking its indications. The effects 
of its absence are only slowly and insidiously produced, 
and thus too frequently are overlooked, until the consti- 
tution is generally impaired, and the body equally en- 
feebled.’ Dr James Johnson, speaking of the effects of 
impure air, says, ‘that ague and fever, two of the most 
prominent features of the malarious influence, are as a 
drop of water in the ocean, when compared with the other 
less obtrusive but more dangerous maladies that silently 
disorganise the vital structure of the human fabric, 
under the influence of this deleterious and invisible 
poison.’ ° 

There is one fact relating to ventilation which distin- 
guishes it from the question of supply of water, drainage, 
&c.; it may be, without delay, made serviceable to all: 
let those who are suffering from stagnant air arid con- 
fined rooms simply open the door and window occa- 
sionally to allow a current of air to pass through, and 
they will find the good effects in the improvement of 
their health and spirits. ‘ The renewal of the air is not 
so light a matter as is supposed. To effect it, a simple 
communication is not sufficient—a mere contact of the 
external and internal air. It is necessary that one or 
more currents exist to multiply that contact, and cause 
the pure air to pervade that which is vitiated.’ 

Legislative enactments are sometimes good; but self- 
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dence and exertion are still better. Let every one 
exert himself to remove the evils within his own sphere, 
and the task of the government will be comparatively 
easy. 


SHORT NOTES ON THE WEST INDIES. 
BY A LATE RESIDENT. 
FOURTH ARTICLE. 


Houses of Assembly.—Until that apple of discord, the 
emancipation question, was thrown into the Houses of 
Assembly, the work of legislation, I have been informed, 
assumed the simplest form possible. Some leading man, 
conceiving a particular evil required a particular re- 
medy, would proceed to the house with a bill in his 
pocket, and there propound it. It would be passed, 
probably without amendment—at any rate without 
anything approaching to discussion or debate. It was 
left for modern times to elicit the spark of oratory which 
lay smothered within the bosoms of our colonial orators. 
There is now as much talking in the Houses of Assem- 
bly as there is any occasion for, and sometimes more 
than is consistent with a proper discharge of the public 
business. On all occasions, however, strict adherence 
to parliamentary usage is maintained, and ‘ Hatsel’ 
quoted as a work of standing authority. 

I have been present at the bar of a House of Assembly 
for many consecutive nights, and for many succeeding 
sessions, but I do not recollect an occasion, where a 
question arose peculiarly affecting the le and a 
strong contest of party ensued, that the liberal (that is, 
the anti-slavery) portion of the house came off victo- 
rious. Some doubt may naturally exist whether there 
is, in the West Indies, a fair, that is, an equal, repre- 
sentation. I have also stood at the bar of a House of 
Assembly, and observed the individual interests of the 
members swaying their deliberations, as a current of 
wind would the waters o€ a standing pool. ‘The planter 
has wished for this, the grazier has sought for that, 
the merchant has desired the other, and then, as the 
force of a rising public opinion, or the expressed or 
obvious wish of the government has been brought to 
bear upon the discussion, those individual interests have 
been all forced to merge in some measure calculated for 
the general good. I will not say that this has often 
occurred, but this I have seen. The newly emanci- 
pated have not yet had a full opportunity of showing 
what description of representatives they would return ; 
but they anticipate it will soon occur, as the termina- 
tion of the first septennial parliament of the present 
reign is near. 

The squabbles which were once so common between 
the Houses of Assembly and the representatives of ma- 
jesty have gradually diminished within the last few 
years ; occasionally, we have some account of a rupture, 
and of members being sent to their constituents. When 
this happens, however, the style in which each party 
addresses the other is no longer indecent, insulting, or 


outrageous. 

Home.—The word ‘home’ is as expressive in the 
colonies as it is in England; but unfortunately for the 
former, all its force is centered in the mother country. 
* Home,’ in fact, is the word used expressly to designate 
Great Britain. The merchant will say that he receives 
his consignments from ‘home;’ the planter that he 
ships his produce ‘home; the young Creole that he 
expects to take a trip ‘home,’ and thus it goes on to 
the last person who may have occasion to refer to the 
mother country—often to those who never expect to see 
it—very frequently to those who have no friends or 
connexions residing there. ‘This I take to arise, with 
reference to one class of persons, from the fact, that they 
contemplate going or returning to the mother coun’ 
so soon as they have attained a competency, and, wi 
reference to another, that there is little in the colonies 
to excite in their minds the idea of the endearing ties 
attached to the word ‘home’— many of them having 


either heard of or experienced the immense civil, 
and social advantages possessed by Great Britain. Their 
affections become thus engaged, and they give the most 
endearing name to that place to which those affections 
cling. Others, again, use the expression from custom, 
from fashion, or otherwise; but from whatever cause, 
among all classes it is common. This may enable us to 
form some idea of the nature of the estimation in which 
the mother country is held, and of the interest which 
is taken in all proceedings there, whether political or 
otherwise. With reference to politics, the colonies are 
generally as much affected by the success or defeat of a 
ministry, as if their own existence depended upon either. 
This may appear natural enough, but it is really not so; 
for, whatever the ministry, the government of the co- 
lonies usually remains the same, probably for this rea- 
son, that théy have no voice at home, or but a very 
feeble one. Once only, as far as Iam aware, was this 
estimation in which the mother country is held some- 
what shaken, and that was when the discussion of the 
slave question reached its climax. It was then gravely 
canvassed in certain circles whether the colonies should 
not be put under the protection of America. Such a 
measure would have been opposed to the death by the 
coloured and black classes, who hate the Americans; 
but it shows that the good feeling which had prevailed 
with reference to the mother country was somewhat 
lessened; whether justly so or not, we will not stay to 
inguire. 

Many good results no doubt arise from this engrossing 
affection towards the mother country; but one evil 
effect induced is, that no general attempt is made by 
the inhabitants of the colonies to improve their institu- 
tions, or to increase their moral, social, or intellectual 
resources. Few good works originate with them, or, if 
originated, are brought to completion, because parties 
do not contemplate the enjoyment of any improvement 
that might be made. Hence again the absence of all 
public spirit. It is not thus in the French West India 
colonies, which are universally admitted as taking a 
higher stand than the British in moral, social, and 
intellectuaJ advancement. When the Frenchman leaves 
his native country fur the colonies, he makes the 
latter his ‘home ;’ and casting few lingering regrets to 
the old world, he endeavours to render the new as 
comfortable as his means will allow. As the attempt 
is half the victory, he seldom fails. I fear little im- 
provement in the respect here commented on will take 
place with us, until the ‘old things shall have become 
new,’ and the now rising generation shall have made 
some further progress in the attainment of knowledge, 
of conscious importance, and wealth. Not that I would 
have them hereafter to regard the mother country with 
less affection, but the colonies, the place of their birth, 
with the greater. ' 

Negro Preaching.—There are negro ‘ preachers’ or par- 
sons in the West Indies of the dissenting persuasion, 
who attract large congregations of their own class; but 
Iam not in a situation to form an opinion on the extent 
of their theological learning, or the general nature of 
their discourses. Passing one of their conventicles on 
one occasion, I stayed for about two minutes to listen 
to the preacher who was then delivering his sermon. 
He was in the act of comparing the Bible to a mirror, 
in which every individual may view himself reflected, 
and I thought he discharged himself creditably of his 
task. One original character I have heard of, who seems 
to give some verity to the caricatures we sometimes see 
in the print-shops of London on the subject of negro 
sermons. He had been, and probably continued to be, a 
fisherman, and would illustrate his cstabts by circum- 
stances or ideas connected with his calling. Dilatin 
on the nature and extent of Job’s patience, he woul 
say, ‘My bredren, you been *bout Job. 
well. You want pe yerry what da Job-pashance? Me 
will teil you. Fisherman go out all night—him fish— 
fish—fish—ta daybroke, and no mo ketch so, so tree 
prat. Him come home—him put him tree prat ‘pon 
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top-a-house fe dry. Jan-Cro’ come, ték one—berry 
well—Jan-Cro’ come, tek nada—him come tird time, 
take tarra. De prat all gone—but fisherman no say 

“«—___. ___. Jan-Cro’!”. Dat da J r 

Climate—Most Europeans entertain dreadful ideas 
relative to the climate of the West Indies; but I am 
inclined to think that the climate has not only to bear 
the burden of its own sins, but also that of the sins of 
those who resort to it. Great mortality is found to 
exist in the army and navy stationed in the West 
Indies: the climate is at once adduced as the cause. 
Young men sent out as planters, or merchants’ clerks, 
die in a short time: the climate is blamed. Parties do 
not reflect, or probably do not know, that soldiers and 
sailors are the most debauched classes in the West 
Indies; while parents do not bear in mind that the 
wildest and most hair-brained of their children was 
selected as he who should be shipped off; or who pro- 
bably went of his own accord. I don’t mean to infer 
that, to a European, the climate is as salubrious as that 
of his native country. Extreme changes are always 
dangerous, whether to the native of a temperate, or to 
the native of a torrid zone. But I would be understood 
to say, that a vast majority of the deaths which are 
attributed to climate should be set down to unsteadi- 
ness and intemperance. However strange it may appear, 
many Europeans, respectably and delicately nurtured, 
no sooner reach the colonies than they throw off all 
restraint, and pursue such courses of life as would at 
home procure them the character of reprobates. These 
die off, of course; but it is unreasonable to charge the 
climate with their death. Perhaps one of the most 
forcible arguments which may be used in favour of the 
view, that the climate is not as unhealthy as supposed, 
is the fact—I believe it is a fact—that European females 
do not fall sick and die in the same proportion with the 
males, They are not exposed, say some. Not so: they 
are temperate, and this secures them from the perni- 
cious effects of the climate, as it secures males who are 
temperate also. A goodly number of European mission- 
aries visit the West India colonies; but I have never 
heard it remarked that deaths among them are nume- 
rous. They are as much exposed to the effects of the 
climate as any body of men whose occupation is not 
that of manual labour in the fields, yet do they not die 
away as men in the army and navy. The secret un- 
doubtedly is—they are temperate. Labour in the fields, 
under a burning sun, would certainly tell fearfully on 
the constitution of Europeans: again, however, there 
are certain localities which are not unfavourable to 
European labour,* the only difficulty being to confine 
Europeans to the spot. It was found impossible so to 
confine them; hence, with dissolute habits, the dreadful 
mortality which ensued. In the absence of anything 
which I can regard as correct data of the general un- 
healthiness of the climate—the circumstance that less 
care is necessary, and less actually taken, in the West 
Indies with relation to diet and clothing—that less fears 
are entertained relative to the approach of illness, so 
that, probably, not one tenth part of the medicines are 
taken which are taken in England—may lead to the 
presumption, that the natural causes of disease at any- 
rate are not so formidable as many suppose. The yellow 
fever seems to be the ‘death's-head and bloody bones’ 
of the colonies ; for my own part, I think ‘consumption’ 
as fruitful a cause of death in England as the yellow 
fever has ever proved in the colonies: consumption, 
too, affects Europeans, while the yellow fever seldom 
visits the natives of the tropics. 

Homage.—One of the natural results of slavery in the 


* In the blue book for the West Indies, 1841, vol. fi. p. 5, is an 
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West Indies is a morbid love-of homage and personal 
deference, which not only pervades the upper 

but, by a process of imitation, even those who were the 
subjects of slavery. Respectable children are usually 
taught, or suffered by their parents, when called, to reply 
*‘ma’am’ and ‘sir,’ instead of the endearing appellations 
of ‘mother’ and ‘father; and wo would it have been 
to the poor slave who heedlessly forgot those first titles 
of respect. On the other hand, a young negro must 
not address an old one without ing the title of 
‘uncle’ or ‘anty,’ ‘goddie’ or ‘ grandee,’ ‘daddy’ or 
‘mammy,’ es he wishes to offend in the grossest 
manner possible. It is no doubt this feeling which 
leads many of them to be excessively annoyed when 
addressed with an opprobrious or slighting epithet. 
Hence the police-offices are generally deluged with com- 
plaints of abuse or assaults, originating in such trifling 
expressions as, ‘ Look how him tan,’ ‘ Him face tan like 
a baboon,’ &c. This thin-skinnedness, however, is not 
confined tothe lower classes. I once saw an apparently 
respectable lady at a peace office complaining of a 
negro, who had said that she was a ‘ John-Crow flying 
from the four quarters of the world, to come to pitch 
and grow fat upon the property.’ 

Prejudices.—The prejudices of caste, which once took 
such firm hold of parties in the West Indies, are, as I 
have already said, fast disappearing. They are too 
intimately connected with the history of the colonies, 
however, to be passed by without some further re- 
mark. The object of those prejudices was of course 
to uphold the authority of the dominant class; and 
as the colour of that class was white, white became 
the standard of perfection, and the sole claim to con- 
sideration and advancement. The free man who was 
not white was not permitted to have an interest in 
the free institutions of his country, and he could 
neither elect nor be elected, however great his wealth 
or talent. Like others, he paid his contributions to the 
exigences of the public, but he received no benefit from 
the funds collected; he was a subject, and was yet 
denied the benefit of the laws; he was punished when 
he offended against them, yet could not obtain redress 
when offended; he was insulted, yet he could not re- 
taliate; beaten, but he could not strike. His family 
was often outraged, yet he had no relief; his limbs 
maimed, yet the courts of justice would not receive his 
evidence of the injury. He was an heir, yet he could 
not always inherit; a husband, and could not protect. 
By and by, however, individuals saw the iniquity of the 
system ; a sense of intense injustice disseminated itself; 
the oppressed became strong; they petitioned for equal 
rights; many swore to obtain them or die in the at- 
tempt; and at length we saw granted to expediency that 
which was denied to justice. Such, I believe, has been 
the history of despotism in every quarter of the 
—rampant when it may safely be so, but crumbling 
powerless to the earth when its victims feel their 
strength and use it. 

Christian Names.— Many of the Christian names 
among the lower classes are scri others classical ; 
others, again, simply pretty, according to the whim of 
the masters or mistresses, relatives or friends, who gave 
them. ‘The most common are Daniel, David, Patience, 
Prudence, Charity, Hope, Faith, Phebe, Hebe, Homer, 
Cato, Cesar, Diana, Duke, and Prince. The surnames 
used generally to be those of the masters and mistresses, 


THE OLIVE TREE. 


About twenty different kinds of olives are known in this 
country at the present day, some of which are esteemed 
for their ce, as Olea fragrans, and others for their 
fruit, as O. ~~ and its varieties. This last 
been known and cultivated for many sees, and 
ancient custom, the olive branch has been used as an em- 
blem of ora ite ge the pt and and 
the north of Africa, where it and exten- 
sively cultivated. It is mappesed te ve ten carried from 
Egypt into Attica about 1536 before the Christian era. It 
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was first planted in Italy in the thirteenth year of the reign 
of Servius Tullius, the sixth king of Rome. The Romans 
to have paid great attention to its culture, and con- 
ered it next EB wise to the vine. According to the best 
authenticated accounts, the olive was introduced into Eng- 
land in 1570; and although it has been so long an inha- 
bitant of this country, it is cultivated in but few places, 
and in these few it is generally known in the house as 
an ornamental plant. In its native country, the olive is ex- 
tensively cultivated for the sake of the oil extracted from 
the berries; but the variableness of our climate renders the 
— of crops of the fruit very precarious out of 
oors, and they are not of sutticient value to grow exten- 
sively under glass. The oil of olives is contained in the 
pulp only, and not in the nut or kernel, as in most other 
its. It is obtained by simple pressure: the olives are 
first bruised by a millstone, and then put into bags, after 
which the liquor is gee out by means of a press. The 
bags are either made of linen, hemp, or rushes, and occa- 
sionally woollen ones are used ; but as these are apt to be- 
come dirty and rancid, they are not in much repute. Those 
of linen or rushes are reckoned the best. Olive oil is the 
main support of commerce in some provinces in Italy. The 
quantity imported into Britain in the course of a year is 
upwards of 2,000,000 gallons, the duty on which amounts 
to about L.75,000. The most valuable is imported from the 
south of France. Besides the extraction of oil, olives are 
used for pickling and preserving ; and Gerard, in his ‘ His- 
torie of Plants,’ enumerates many medicinal properties 
which they possess. It is stated that two glass jars of 
olives, and olive oil, have been dug out of the ruins of Pom- 
peii, both of which were fit for use.—Magazine of Botany, 


MUTUAL BENEFICENCE. 


Nothing is more unpleasing than to find that offence has 
been received when none was intended, and that pain has 
been given to those who were not guilty of any provoca- 
tion. As the great end of society is mutual beneficence, a 
good man is always uneasy when he finds himself acting in 
opposition to the purposes of life; because, though his con- 
science may easily acquit him of malice prepense, of settled 
hatred, or contrivances of mischief, yet he seldom can be 
certain that he has. not failed by negligence or indolence, 
that he has not been hindered from consulting the com- 
mon interest by too much regard to his own ease, or too 
much indifference to the happiness of others.—Rambler, 

‘BUT.’ 

* But’ is to me a more detestable combination of letters 
than ‘no’ itself. No is a surly honest fellow, speaks his 
mind at once. But is a sneaking, evasive, half-bred, excep- 
tious sort of a conjunction, which comes to pull away the 
eup when it is at your lips— 

It does allay 
The good preceded ; fie upon ‘ but yet. 
But yet is a jailer to bring forth 
Some monstrous malefactor.—Sir Walter Scott. 


PEACE WITH THE WORLD. 


The arms by which the ill dispositions of the world are 
to be combated, and the qualities by which it is to be re- 
conciled to us, and we reconciled to it, are moderation, 
ce to others, and a great deal of 
t of ourselves, which are not qualities of a mean 

ly think them, but virtues of a 
and such as dignify our nature as 
much as they contribute to our pe fortune ; for no- 


AIMING AT PERFECTION. 

There is no manner of inconvenience in having a pattern 
ae nine ct cn grset perteation an nhove cu mach 
attain to; and there may be great advantages in it. The 
to excel in any kind, is to pro the brightest and 
perfect examples to our imitation. No man can 
after too perfect and a copy; and ¢ h he 
never reach the perfec it, yet he is likely to 
more than by one He that aims at 
heavens, which yet he is 
to shoot than 
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TO MY WIFE. 
BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON, 


Tuy cheek is pale with many cares, 
Thy brow is overcast, 

And thy fair face a shadow wears, 
That tells of sorrows past. 

But music hath thy tongue for me ; 

How dark soe’er my lot may be, 

I turn for comfort, love, to thee, 
My beautiful, my wife ! 


Thy gentle eyes are not so bright 
As when I wooed thee first ; 
Yet still they have the same sweet light, 
Which long my heart hath nurst : 
They have the same enchanting beam, 
Which charmed me in love’s early dream, 
And still with joy on me they stream, 
My beautiful, my wife! 


When all without looks dark and cold, 
And voices change their tone, 

Nor greet me as they did of old, 
I feel I am not lone ; 

For thou, my love, art aye the same, 

And looks and deeds thy faith proclaim: 

Though all should scorn, thou wouldst not blame, 
My beautiful, my wife! 


A shadow comes across my heart, 
And overclouds my fate, 

Whene’'er I think thou mayst depart, 
And leave me desolate ; 

For, as the wretch who treads alone 

Some gloomy path in wilds unknown, 

Such would I be if thou wert gone, 
My beautiful, my wife ! 


If thou wert dead, the flowers might spring, 
But I should heed them not ; 

The merry birds might soar and sing— 
They could not cheer my lot. 

Before me dark despair would rise, 

And spread a pall o’er earth and skies, 

If shone no more thy loving eyes, , 
My beautiful, my wife ! 


And those dear eyes have shone through tears, 
But never looked unkind ; 

For shattered hopes and troubled years, 
Still closer seem to bind 

Thy pure and trusting heart to mine. 

Not for thyself didst thou repine, 

But all thy husband’s grief was thine, 
My beautiful, my wife ! 


When, at the eventide, I see 
My children throng around, 

And know the love of them and thee, 
My spirit still is bound 

To earth, despite of every care : 

I feel my soul can do and dare, 

So long as thou my lot dost share, 
My beautiful, my wife! 


[The above piece is copied directly from an American newspaper ; 
but its author is a poet of English growth—residing, we believe, in 
Manchester—who has published several of his effusions, 
from one of which probably the above is extracted. ]} 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Men are very seldom Sugoi’, except when their 
desires are immoderate, or when they suffer their passions 
to overpower their reason, and dwell “— delightful scenes 
of future honours, power, or riches, till they mistake pro- 
babilities for certainties, or wild wishes for rational expec- 
tations. If such men, when they awake from these volun- 
tary dreams, find the pleasing phantom vanish away, what 
can they blame but their own folly ?—Dr Johnson. 


A HINT TO LECTURERS. 

I have seen many Chartist and Anti-Bread Tax lectures 
advertised in the manufacturing districts, but I never 
heard of any lectures given with a view to convey correct 
information to the people on the influences that regu 
the natural price of labour, and yet of all information there 
is none which it is of more ee for the poor work- 
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men to receive.—Kohi’s 
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